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ROM the moment the visitor ceeds, the roofs of what at first seems 
arrives at Shelburne Station to bea village of gray-roofed houses on 

(with its well kept lawn, taste- a gentle elevation, is seen to be a col- 

ful buildings and its handsome lection of farm buildings whose extent 

freight shed) the handiwork inspired impresses upon the mind of the visitor 
by Dr. Webb is apparent. The stone the immense size of the place. It is a 
arched bridge and the smooth mac- mile and a half from the station to the 
adam road running to the gate of Shei- main farm building, another mile and 
burne Farms are of his creation. Ris- a half to Dr. Webb’s house, then a 
ing gently along the road as one pro- good mile to the south to the great 
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breeding barn and exercising ring. 

While on a visit to Burlington, Dr. 
Webb became acquainted with the 
beauties of Vermont and Lake Cham- 
plain and resolved to make his home 
in the city on its banks. Soon after, 
in the early eighties, he bought some 
farms to the south of the city and built 
up an estate which he called Oak 
Ledge. He soon decided to extend it 
on a large scale, and no fewer than 
thirty-two farms were acquired by pur- 
chase from small farmers until the es- 
tate comprises four thousand acres, 
rich in woodland and with a great di- 
versity of scenery, which have been 
converted into a private park. 

In a sightly spot on the shores of the 
lake a great country house was built, 
and around it were gathered all the 
facilities for the enjoyment of outdoor 
life which a country gentleman of re- 
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ALONG THE LAKESIDE 





fined taste and genial hospitality could 
require for his family and friends. 
All the fences were removed with 


the exception only of those about the 
grazing paddocks, and fine macadam 
roads now stretch for miles in every 
direction, making graceful sweeps 
around the gentle hills, and with the 
constant turns new vistas are present- 
ed which delight and surprise one. The 
roads pass through magnificent ave- 
nues of tall pines, whose rich foliage 
meeting overhead gives a cool and re- 
freshing protection from the sun. They 
emerge on gentle slopes which embrace 
a vast expanse of undulating country 
thickly timbered on the Vermont side, 
while to the west lies Lake Cham- 
plain, extending for one hundred miles 
to the north and south. Beyond are 
the Adirondacks, with Mounts Marcy, 
McIntyre and Seward to the south- 
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west and Old Whiteface in the nearer 
foreground. 

Across the rolling country to the 
east, rich in woodland and luxuriant 
in its vegetation, are seen the highest 
points of the Green Mountains, Cam- 
el’s Hump and Mount Mansfield. The 
charm of all these hills and fields and 
woodlands is in their ever-changing 
The morning lights their crest 
as with a torch, the noon-day sun 
spreads its warmth in almost dazzling 
brilliance, the evening brings a leaden 
gray and the night throws their dark 
outlines against the sky; the green is 
never twice alike, and in the autumn 
the maple forests cover the mountains 
with rich color heralding the approach 
of winter. To study these changing 
pictures is the delight of a lifetime, 
and the visitor wishes that he might 
linger in a spot where Nature is so 
prodigal with her charms. 


hues. 
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THE OLD DINING ROOM 





When 


Dr. 
the site for his beautiful country estate 
nature had prepared the way with such 
a lavish hand that his task was not to 
make a landscape but to adjust the 
artificial conveniences of his estate to 


Seward Webb selected 


as glorious a natural setting as is to be 
found anywhere in New England. In 
so doing he has arranged his substan- 
tial and perfect roadways so as to make 
them conform to the natural beauties 
of the country. The effect of this is ex- 
tremely pleasing, for at every bend or 
turn in the road one is confronted with 
a new picture,each more beautiful than 
the last. If the visitor at this time of 
the year happens to be from the sec- 
tion where flow such rivers as the Hud- 
son, Delaware or Potomac, he is struck 
at once with the different method pur- 
sued by that eminent artist, Jack Frost, 
in different latitudes. Whereas the 
autumn foliage in the regions men- 














tioned is a mass of vivid flame, fiery 
and intensely striking, that of Shel- 
burne Farms is mild in effect, running 
the entire scale of all the greens and 
mild yellows and so blended as to seem 
almost as homogeneous as the merging 
tints of a summer sunset. The play 
of light on this glorious mass of color, 
varied according to the hour of the 
day, creates a scene of great beauty 
which, however, never becomes sur- 
feiting. The artist who should have 
placed the scenery of Shelburne Farms 
on canvas is, unfortunately, dead. His 
name was Turner. 

A distinctive feature of the estate is 
the good taste displayed in those parts 
of it where the beauty of Nature has 
been supplemented by art and industry, 
the consequent result being that the 
natural conditions have been adjusted 
only so far as to make them contribute 
to convenience and comfort. 





THE NEW DINING ROOM 





Italy is the place for Italian Gardens, 
for fountains and orange trees, and 
for moonlight. To transplant the or- 
naments of a sunny clime to these 
sturdy hills would have been an in- 
congruity, and Dr. Webb has none of 
them about him. The noble scenery 
of Shelburne Farms has been all suf- 
ficient. His home does not repel by 
stateliness, but is thoroughly in keep- 
ing with its environments. It is large 
tensive steam-heated conservatories, 
brick is the principle material for the 
walls which have an abundance of 
greenery about them, and the interior 
aspect is one of coziness. 

For those who love flowers the ex- 
charms which the hand of man has 
nearly a mile from Dr. Webb’s house, 
the rosary and nurseries are a source 
of delight. In fact the problem that 
confronts one is not how to kill time, 


but how to find time to enjoy it all ad- 
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A PICTURESQUE ROADWAY 


equately and well, and more to be 
prized than all of Nature’s physical 
charms which the hand of man has 
there brought to such a state of perfec- 
tion is the pure, salubrious, bracing, 
Vermont air. 

The lawn reaches almost to the door, 
while away at the foot of a gentle knoll 
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Looking 


spreads Lake Champlain. 
across from Dr. Webb’s house, the 
Four Brothers’ Islands may be seen in 
the distance, while to the northeast is 
Juniper Island, rising perpendicularly 
from the lake and surmounted by a 


lighthouse. Near it is Rock Dunder, 
sharp and black and rising thirty feet 











out of the water like a ship at anchor, 
for which it was indeed mistaken in 
Revolutionary days. 

The trees that fringe the water here 
and there add a charm to the distant 
landscape, which is at times concealed 
in part by spreading boughs. There 
is in the majestic tranquility of the lake 
and distant mountains on an autumn 
day an impressive, awe inspiring 
grandeur. 

-The scenery recalls incidents of the 
historic past of that section. Distance 
makes the imprints of modern civiliza- 
tion indistinct and half conceals them 
in foliage, and in the mists about the 
mountain tops. The hills and trees 
are as the Red Men saw them, as 
Champlain found them, and as- they 
were when Ethan Allen and his little 
band crossed over to Fort Ticonder- 
oga. The shores they embrace, as if 
in protecting arms, are hallowed by 
the memories of various encounters 
of Revolutionary times which greatly 
added to the renown of the New Eng- 
land farmers in their struggles for in- 
dependence. 

The country, quite level along the 
lake shore and hilly to the east, is 
never wearisome for driving, and the 
vistas from the hills are entrancing 
and ever changing. 

Lake Champlain offers splendid op- 
portunities for boating, fishing and 
sailing. Dr. Webb’s steam yacht “EI- 
frida” is often seen during the sum- 
mer season in the little bays and inlets 
of the lake. For this yacht, Dr. Webb 


has dredged out a harbor and con- 
structed a breakwater where it can lie 
at anchor behind a promontory, safe 
and unseen, while a pier nearer the 
house affords a landing place for the 
family and guests. 
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The fact that the vast domain is 
given over largely to trees and grass, 
adds much to its natural attractive- 
ness. Lovers of Nature, while there, 
feel that they are enjoying an abso- 
lutely unspoiled section of old Ver- 
mont, and that there is nothing finer to 
be found in the realm of Nature. 

No attempt has been made to raise 
experimental crops on this farm. The 
largest portion of the cleared land, 
comprising about two thousand acres, 
is laid down in grass which yields 
about fifteen hundred tons of hay 
every year. Twelve thousand bush- 
els of grain are grown on the ara- 
ble land, and a large quantity of roots 
is raised, although most of the food 
consumed by the stock, for which the 
farm is famous, comes from outside 
sources. Every year a large number 
of trees have been planted, preference 
being given to those which thrive in 
Vermont, such as elms, maples and 
pines. The number set out annually 
has ranged from twenty-five thousand 
to upwards of one hundred thousand. 
In planting them, care has been taken 
in regard to the beauty of the land- 
scape, as well as to utility, and the 
white pine forests have great value 
as timber lands. In addition to the 
trees mentioned, the Colorado spruce 
has been planted with great success. 
Half a mile from the house are the 
gardens in which is a large conserva- 
tory, and a rosary also under glass, 
about two hundred feet in length. The 
nursery adjoining this contains about 
one hundred thousand young trees and 
shrubs which are planted on the es- 
tate,—a work which keeps the forester 
with a large number of assistants busy 
the year round. 

Most noteworthy, however, is the 
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live stock. Dr. Webb is an enthusi- 
astic lover of horses and it has been 
his aim to do everything possible to 
improve the breed of Vermont horses. 
Believing that a good road horse is 
preferable to an indifferent trotter, 
and that the average farmer is unable 
to give the time necessary to train a 
perfect trotter, he has laid before 
the farmers of the State for many 
years the superior advantages of hack- 
neys and French coach horses for 
country use and for market, and while 


with some success. But it was not 
easy even then to overcome the deep- 
rooted prejudice which existed. Such 
horses bring from three hundred dol- 
lars to four hundred dollars cash on 
the farm, while the imperfect trotter is 
not a good work horse, not as good a 
roadster as the other and is harder by 
far to sell. The breeding stock, con- 
sisting of choice English hackneys, is 
housed in a building four hundred and 
seven feet long by one hundred and 
seventeen feet wide. In the interior, 





THE BARNS 


the farmer’s loyalty to the old Morgan 
stock has kept alive a strong prejudice 
in favor of the trotter, Dr. Webb has 
been able nevertheless to convert some 
of his neighbors to his opinion, but it 
was largely by making most liberal 
offers, and by dint of perseverance and 
hard work. After presenting an im- 
ported horse from France or England 
to each of several towns where the 
largest number of horses have been 
raised, he finally offered to buy the 
colts from the farmers, as soon as they 
had been weaned and in this he met 


roomy box stalls surround an exercis- 
ing ring covered by a trussed roof and 
completely sheltered. In the rear of 
this building are the buildings devoted 
to the growing stock, and beyond 
these are hundreds of acres of fine 
pasture land dotted with just enough 
timber to afford a refreshing, shady 
retreat to the stock turned out. The 
general headquarters of the farm are 
located in a building forming a square 
of about four hundred ten feet face. 
In this building are all the appliances 
which modern ingenyity can devise. 
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INTERIOR OF THE MAIN BREEDING BARN 


Steam power is used in stacking hay 
in the mows. The grain bins, filled 
with corn and oats are built like 
those in an elevator and the barn 
has the same improved machin- 
ery for hoisting grain. In one wing 
of the building there is a_ black- 
smith shop, also a paint shop and 
a carpenter shop, while the offices oc- 
cupy the extreme end. In the other 
wing carriages and sleighs are stored, 
and on the extreme end a large room 
is used for the storage of robes and 
furs. 

The variety of alluring diversions 
is almost bewildering. The hunting 
of English pheasants offers rare sport 
in its season, and it is something Dr. 
Webb can offer his guests which can- 
not be found elsewhere in the United 
States in anything like the same sur- 
roundings. This bird has thrived re- 
markably well in Vermont and its in- 
troduction has been attended with pro- 
nounced success. Several thousand 
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head of game, English pheasants, and 
quail from North Carolina were 
turned loose on the place about ten 
years ago. These pheasants in Eng- 
land make their homes in the wood- 
lands ; but in Vermont they nest in the 
meadows and show a disposition to 
prefer them a large part of the time. 
From fifty to seventy-five of these 
birds are corralled each fall in order 
to obtain their eggs for hatching in 
the spring. These eggs are set under 
hens which care for the pheasants with 
their own broods until they are able 
to take care of themselves. They re- 
quire no urging when the time comes 
to start out independently in life. The 
introduction of quail from North Car- 
olina has not meet with such success, 
as this bird requires a milder climate. 
There is besides, of course, the native 
woodcock, which requires little atten- 
tion from the game keeper, and is 
abundant in the woods of this locality. 

The master of Shelburne Farms, 











Dr. William Seward Webb, comes 
from old New England stock, and the 
family name first appears in this coun- 
try’s history at the time when Richard 
Webb settled at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, in 1636. He afterwards moved to 
Connecticut, where he took an active 
part in the administration of colonial 
affairs. General Samuel Blachley 
Webb, grandfather of William Sew- 
ard Webb, fought at Bunker Hill with 
Warren, where he led a regiment of 
Minute Men, and was among the first 
to be wounded in fighting for his 
country’s liberty. He raised and 
equipped at his own expense the Third 
Connecticut Regiment and took part 
in the Battle of Long Island, where he 
commanded the Light Infantry, with 
the brevet rank of Major General. He 
was on the staff of General Israel 
Putnam and an aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Washington. He wrote the order 
for the promulgation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in New York 
City, was wounded in the battles of 
Long Island, Trenton and White 
Plains and finally captured by the 
British, who refused to exchange him 
before the close of the war. He was 
master of cermonies at the inaugura- 
tion of Washington, escorting the 
President-elect to the place of inaug- 
uration and holding the Bible while 
Washington took the oath of office. 
General James Watson Webb, the 
father of Dr. W. Seward Webb, was 


editor and proprietor of the New York 
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Morning Courier, which he merged 
with the New York Inquirer, under 
the title of Courier-Inquirer, the most 
powerful journal in the city at the 


time. He was appointed Minister to 
Brazil in 1861 and was sent to France 
as special envoy to impress upon Na- 
poleon III. the principles of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, a mission which he per- 
formed with such tact as to prevent 
war with France. His mother, Laura 
Virginia, was the daughter of Jacob 
L. Tram. Dr. Webb accompanied his 
father to Brazil. After two years at 
Columbia University he studied med- 
icine in Europe, and upon his return 
was graduated from the College for 
Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York. He entered St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital for two years’ practice and then 
established a good practice of his own. 
This he soon abandoned, however, for 
active business life. 

In 1881 he married Eliza Osgood, 
daughter of William H. Vanderbilt, 
and in 1883 he was elected President 
of the Wagner Palace Car Company. 
His energy and ability increased its 
business enormously and he became 
largely interested in the development 
of other railroads. 

Dr. Webb is devoted to his Shel- 
burne home. He is a model citizen, 
sharing the responsibilities with his 
neighbors, sitting in the Legislature 
and taking part in public affairs, and 
has done much to forward the inter- 
ests of his adopted state. 











When Me an’ Ed Got Religion 


By Fred W. Shibley 


,) ONG about the time me an’ Ed 
was just gettin’ on friendly 
relations with our ’teens, a 
young Methodist preacher 

just out from England got stationed 

on the Milton circuit an’ took the no- 
tion of holdin’ protracted meetin’ in 
the little red schoolhouse. These revi- 
val services was a big event in the 
neighborhood in them days an’ be yet, 

I’ve no doubt. You know, we never 

had much of public amusement or ex- 

citement, and a winter without a pro- 
tracted meetin’ was considered dull. 

The young folks ’specially enjoyed 

such a meetin’, ’cause it was a place to 

go of a night, and what with the queer 
things that happened an’ the funny 
experiences told by the converted, it 
stood us in place of a theatre. Father 
was a natural leader at such times, and 
as we kept the schoolhouse key, me an’ 

Ed would be sent up early of a night to 

build the fire an’ light the lamps. We 
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used to sock the wood to that old box 
stove till the top got red hot an’ the 
pipe roared. Then we'd set around 
an’ wait for the folks to come. 

Old Henry Simmonds was always 
the first to arrive. 

“Wall, boys,” he’d say to me an’ Ed, 
“T see you got a good fire goin’. But 
that ain’t nothin’ to the fire as’ll roast 
poor sinners if they don’t obey the call 
and come for’ard. Git religion, boys,” 
he’d say. “Git religion early in life an’ 
be an honor to your fatheran’ mother.” 

Father never said nothin’ to us ’bout 
gettin’ religion, ‘cause he thought us 
too young, but me an’ Ed ‘ud get 
mighty serious now an’ then, as we 
was terrible ’fraid of dyin’ an’ goin’ to 
the bad place an’ welterin in the fires 
there. It was good an’ real to us then, 
I tell you; for beside what old Henry 
Simmonds was eternally dingin’ into 
our ears an’ what “Long John” Clark, 
a local preacher with a powerful. 
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pleadin’ voice and an earnest way 
with him, was always preachin’ ’bout 
fire an’ brimstone, we’d the old fam- 
ily Bible at hime, with its scarey pic- 
tures, to keep us shiverin’ most of the 
time. 

There was one picture in that Bible 
I'll never forget. It was ‘long in Rev- 
elations an’ was intended to show how 
an Angel come to lock up Satan every 
thousand years. There was Hell itself 
a rollin’ an’ tossin in flames, the smoke 
curlin’ up in great clouds’round about. 
Then there was the Devil in the shape 
of a horrible dragon with claw feet an’ 
savage, sharp teeth, an’ a skin on him 
like a rhinoceros, crouchin’ back, while 
a tall Angel in bare feet an’ long hair 
confronted him with a ponderous iron 
key. Blame if it didn’t just about set 
our teeth to chatterin’ every time we 
looked at that picture! 

But it didn’t take me an’ Ed long to 
forget all about the Devil an’ the bad 
place the minute we got out into the 
open air, with the sun shinin’ overhead 
an’ with some mischief or other in our 
minds. I guess we was too full of life 
to take things seriously. 

Well, this fall, long comes the young 
English preacher to hold protracted 
meetin’, and he was the most earnest 
young feller you ever see. He had the 
“penitentiary” bench full of “convicts” 
the first week, as old Dan, the French 
tailor, used to say. 

Me an’ Ed an’ a few more boys set 
back by the stove an’ made no move, 
but we could feel that the spirit or 
somethin’ was workin’ in us. We knew 
we was awful sinners, but we hadn’t 
the nerve to go forward. Will Tinker 
went forward, after a bit, and I re- 
member well how I wished I was him. 
T could catch a glimpse of him a blub- 


berin’ away an’ gettin’ saved at one 
end of the penitent bench, and when 
the prayin’ was over an’ the tellin’ of 
experiences begun, me an’ Ed ’ud 
whisper back and forth, after sizin’ up 
the faces, and guess who'd got religion 
that night. Some would come up tear- 
ful an’ look as if all their friends an’ 
neighbors was dead an’ buried; while 
others would be calm-faced an’ waitin’ 
eagerly to be called on to tell what the 
Lord had done for them. 

One night, after me an’ Ed had gone 
to bed an’ I was just beginnin’ to doze 
off, Ed scratched my leg with his big 
toe—a signal he had for openin’ con- 
versation. 

“George,” says he to me, “I’m goin’ 
for’ard to-morrow night.” 

“You dasn’t do it,” says I. 

“Yes, I dast,” says he. 
for’ard an’ git religion.” 

Ed was such a positive feller that it 
kinder stumped me for a minute, but I 
dasn’t let him see he’d had the courage 
to say what I dasn’t. 

“You go to sleep!” says I. “You’re 
a fool!’ 

“Well, I’m goin’ for’ard just the 
same,” says he. 

“You dasn’t go for’ard without me,” 
says I. 

“T dare, too,” says he. 
‘longside of Will Tinker.” 

I lay an’ thought, and was mighty 
uncomfortable. I knew if Ed went 
forward an’ left me by the stove I’d 
be looked on as an outcast sinner, and 
Ed ’ud crow over me like sixty if he 
got religion an’ I didn’t. 

But matters changed in my favor the 
next night. When the call to come 
forward came from the young 
preacher, Ed was pale as a sheet, and 
didn’t stir. 


“I’m goin’ 


“T’'ll kneel 
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Drawn by C. D. Williams. 
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“IT thought you was goin’ for’ard?”’ 
says I in a whisper. 

He chawed a sliver, but didn’t say a 
word. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to git religion?” 
says I, nudgin’ him, for I see he was 
scart. 

“George,” says he faintly, “you go 
first; I'll foller.” 

That was what I wanted, and when 
the next call come I marched up, with 
Ed at my heels, givin’ Tish Brown a 
wink out of my left eye as I passed her. 

We. knelt ’side of Will Tinker, who 
was still seekin’; and, diggin’ our 
knuckles into our eyes, waited for re- 
ligion to come. 

“Felt anything yet?” says I to Will, 
nudgin’ him. 

“Not a blame thing!’’ says he, “and 
my knees is bout wore out!” 

I could hear Ed mumblin’ away, and 
so I started in to say my prayers, but it 
didn’t seem natural, it not bein’ bed- 
time. 

By an’ by ‘long come old Henry 
Simmonds, who patted our heads. ° 

“Good boys,” says he in his croaky 
“Save the lambs, Lord!” says 
he, and as he said it he stumbled over 
the end of a bench. 

Will Tinker snickered right out, and 
I hid my face in my hands to keep 
from laughin’. Say! I never wanted 
to laugh so bad in all my life. Me an’ 
Will ’ud look at one ‘nother sideways 
an’ then giggle to ourselves, but Ed 
kept as serious as a judge. 

We didn’t git religion that night or 
the next. Will Tinker give up in 
despair an’ left off goin’ for’ard, but 
me an’ Ed hung it out. 

Finally, one night in bed I felt Ed’s 
big toe scrapin’ along my calf an’ I 
knew somethin’ was comin’. 


voice. 
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“George,” says he, “I b’lieve I’ve got 
it!” 

“Got what?” says I. 

“Religion,” says he. 

“When did you get it?” says I. 

“Well, I’ve been figurin’,” says he, 
“and I guess I’ve got it.” ’ 

I argued pro an’ con, but couldn’t 
shake him. I was in a pickle. I knew 
positive that I hadn’t been moved a 
peg, but I dasn’t let Ed get ahead of 
me. 

Next night, while we was buildin’ 
the fire, I says to him :— 

“Ed,” says I, “if you’ve got it, I’ve 
got it, too.” 

“Are you sure?” says he. 

“Well, to tell the truth, Ed,” says I, 
“T ain’t dead certain.” 

“T guess you've got it, George,” says 
he, “for you’ve looked solemn all day.” 

We stood up that night among the 
saved, and father talked very nice to 
us an’ mother cried a heap. 

The next day we started out to livea 
pious life, and carried our Sunday- 
school lesson in our pockets. We 
prayed for everybody we knew an’ felt 
quite lifted up for nigh a week, and 
then the crash came. 

It was this way: Up in the gables 
of our barn was four little star-shaped 
holes for the pigeons to come in an’ 
out, and just below them holes a pair 
of martins had built their mud nest, 
and me an’ Ed had been figurin’ for, 
some time how to get up there an’ in- 
vestigate the martin family. . We could 
climb up just so far an’ then have to. 
give up. 

Well, this day we started in to make: 
a sure thing of them martins.. We 
took off our boots, and diggin’.our toes: 
into the clapboards an’ hangin’ to the: 
joist, began to climb. Up we went, 








higher’n ever, and I got so I could just 
reach the bottom of the martin’s nest, 
when I heard a yell from Ed an’ see 
him tumble backward to the mow be- 
low. He struck kerflop in the soft pea 
straw, and at once began to holler. I 
crawled back as fast as I could, think- 
in’ he’d hurt himself. When I reached 
the mow I found him sittin’ on a beam 
with one foot in his hand, the toes all 
twisted up an’ him a cryin’ to beat the 
band. 

“Dum them thistles!” he says, sob- 
bin’. “Gosh dum them blame thistles !”’ 

He’d dropped fair into a bunch of 
straw full of thistles—dry, old, sharp, 
brown fellers—that run in like needles, 
and his feet was full of ’em. 

“Do they hurt you, Ed?” says I, 
feelin’ bad for him. 
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He let out a yell, and I see he was 
crazy mad. 

“Gosh dum them thistles!” was all 
he could say. “Gosh dum them gosh 
dum thistles !” 

When he’d quieted down some I 
started in to help him pick the thistles 
from his feet an’ clothes, and I says to 
him :— 

“Ed,” says I, “I thought you had re- 
ligion ?” 

“Dum them thistles—blame ’em!” 
says he. “Gosh dum ’em! !” 

“Ed,” says I, “stop cussin’. You got 
religion.” 

“T ain’t got no religion! Dum re- 
ligion !” he howls. 

“You’re a backslider,” says I, nip- 
pin’ a long, ugly thistle from the calf 
of his leg. 
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“Dum religion!” says he, sobbin’. 
“Dum the martins, too,” says he, 
giancin’ up at them. “Gosh dum ’em!”’ 

“Ed,” says I, “you'll go to the bad 
place, sure.” 

“T don’t give a dum!” says he. 

“T’ll go to Heaven,” says I, “and 
you'll go to the bad place.” 

“Go where you like,” says he. 
“There ain’t no thistles in the bad 
place, anyhow,” says he, defiant as you 
please. 

He kept dummin’ away savage as 
could be till he’d found the last thistle. 
Then we went to play over by the pig- 
pen. 
That night Ed’s big toe told me he’d 
somethin’ to say, and I waited. 

“George,” says he, “I wish you’d 
give it up.” 

“Give up what?” says I. 

“Religion,” says he. “I ain’t got it 
an’ I don’t want to go to the bad place 
alone.” 

In my heart I was glad to be let off 
from prayin’ an’ bein’ solemn, but I 
made the most of it. 


WHEN ME AN’ ED GOT RELIGION 
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“Give me the green alley with the 
white rings,” says I, “and I’ll do it.” 

“T'll give you four brown marbles,” 
says he. 

“The green alley, 
stick.” 

“T’ll give you five,” says he. 

“Nothin’ but the green alley,” says I, 
for I knew I had him. 

He thought for some time an’ finally 
wavered. 

“Say ‘dum religion,’ same’s I did,” 
says he, “and I'll give you the green 
alley.” 

I had to say it, and then we both 
went to sleep. We was hardened sin- 
ners from that time on, until Ed 
growed up an’ got to be a preacher 
himself. 

One day I says to him, sittin’ smok- 
in’ in his study, when he was preparin’ 
a sermon: “Ed,” says I, “do you re- 
member that time we went up after 
martins and lost religion?” 

Ed grinned. “You don’t ever forget 
anything, George,” says he. “What 
boys we was!” 


” 


says I, “or I 








Isaiah Thomas, the Patriot Printer 


By Frank Roe Batchelder 
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SAIAH THOMAS was not a 
ready-made hero. He _ never 
wore khaki. He never engaged 
armies in single-handed combat 

and captured their strategic points. 
He never ran for office. He 
was only a printer, and—yes, to be 
sure, a patriot—a patriot of that large 
mould in which they cast the heroes of 
‘76. George Washington and Ben- 
jamin Franklin thought him worthy 
of their confidence and friendship, and 
even in the community where he dwelt 
he is still a prophet remembered with 
honor. Perhaps I may yet pass him 
off for a hero. Let us see of what 
stuff he was made. 

Benjamin Franklin called him “the 
American Baskerville,” a compliment 
that has a meaning, for Thomas Bas- 
kerville was the first of English print- 
ers, in his time. But “the American 
Baskerville” was more than a master 
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of the press; he was a genius among 
rebels, and he put his life and property 
in jeopardy rather than wear a muzzie. 
He had the shockingly bad taste to be 
an anti-imperialist. Ah, I have lost 
my hero? And yet, he fought a brave 
fight against disappointment and loss, 
and conquered adversity, and left a 
record of useful activity that is worth 
the reading. 

Isaiah Thomas was born in Boston, 
January 19, 1749, O. S., corresponding 
to January 30 of our calendar. His 
father, Moses Thomas, had been sol- 
dier, sailor, storekeeper, schoolmaster 
and farmer—a “jack of all trades and 
master of none.” The iron that was 
in the son came not from his father, 
but from his mother, born Fidelity: 
Grant, a native of Rhode Island and a 
good and capable woman. Of the four 
children she bore; Isaiah was the last. 
His father died in 1752, and the-young 
widow managed to support her chil- 
dren by keeping a little shop. She was 
anxious that Isaiah should have a de- 
cent education and learn a trade. 

In Middle street, near Cross, in 
3oston, there was a _printing-office 
conducted’ by one Zechariah Fowle, 
whose business, for the most part, con- 
sisted in the printing of small books 
and ballads, which were hawked about 
the streets. Fowle had no children 
and he offered to take Isaiah, care for 
him as for his own child, give him a 
good education and teach him the art 

















of printing. The mother gladly accept- 
ed this offer, and Isaiah became an in- 
mate of Fowle’s establishment, where 
he was set to do the chores about the 


house and the printing-office. The 
boy was six years old and exception- 
ally bright and quick for that age. 
When he had been with Fowle for a 
year, or thereabouts, the printer per- 
suaded the mother to bind the boy to 
him as an apprentice, to serve until he 
was twenty-one. Not without some 
misgivings, she consented to this, sat- 
isfying herself with the stipulation in 
the indenture of apprenticeship where- 
by Fowle bound himself to teach the 
boy “the art and mistery of a printer, 
also to read, write and cypher”; to 
give him “sufficient and wholesome 
meat and drink, with washing, lodging 
and apparel,” and at the end of his 
term of apprenticeship to dismiss him 
“with two good suits of apparel, for 
all‘parts of his body, one for the Lord’s 
Day, the other for working days, suit- 
able to his degree.” 

‘This indenture was made in June, 
1756.° The little apprentice, only seven 
years old, was no sooner permanently 
under Fowle’s control, than the printer 
set him to doing all the menial work 
of which the child’s strength would 
admit, and contrived to get the most 
he could out of his bargain. In the 
printing-office little Isaiah was the 
“devil,” and about the house he did all 
kinds of servants’ work. 

Fowle was not actually unkind to 
the boy, but he did not keep faith with 
the mother, for he made no effort to 
teach the child to “read, write and cy- 
pher, or cause it to be done by others.” 
The child’s only teaching from books 
was in the form of a weekly lesson in 
the Catechism, and even at that tender 
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age the boy was bright enough to 
guess that the unlettered printer was 
even less able to understand the dog- 
mas therein set forth, than was He. In 
later years, Thomas said that six 
weeks’ schooling was all he ever had, 
and that was obtained before he left 
his mother’s care. 

As for teaching the boy “the art and 
mistery of a printer,” Fowle seems to 
have been no better qualified to teach 
or to practise printing than he was to 
explain the dogmas of the Catechism. 
His printing plant consisted of one 
press and about six hundred pounds 
of type, in three fonts of different 
sizes. “A tattered dictionary and an 
ink-stained Bible” constituted the ref- 
erence library of the shop, and even 
these were not used with intelligence. 
In short, Fowle was illiterate, a poor 
printer and a man of weak character, 
for, without being vicious himself, he 
engaged in the printing of licentious 
ballads and derived his main income 
from their sale—a common practice 
among printers of that time. 

Even now, with the record of 
Thomas’s after-achievements in mind, 
it is impossible to restrain a sigh of 
pity for the little fellow who, at six 
years of age, without having been 
taught to read or spell, was mounted 
on a bench, to enable him to reach the 
boxes in the cases, and there made to 
set the type for the immoral ballads 
that issued from the shop. It is not 
difficult to imagine their effect upon 
the impressionable mind of a bright 
boy; and in the newspapers and al- 
manacs which he issued in later years, 
we find Thomas printing jokes, with a 
double meaning, which would now 
cause the publications to be: debarred 
from the mails. As a rebuke to those 
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From the Portrait in Masonic Temple, Worcester 


who talk about modern degeneracy, 
and sigh for the “good old days,” I 
wish I might reproduce the first work 
Thomas did at the case. A yellowed 
copy lies before me. On it is endorsed 
in the handwriting of his later years, 
“Printed from the types first set by 
Isaiah Thomas at six years of age”; 
and underneath, in the same hand, is 
the comment, “Said to be written by 
Dean Swift.” The ballad is entitled 
“The Lawyer’s Pedigree,” and of its 
character little more need be said than 
that Dean Swift wrote it and no pres- 
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ent-day publication with which I am 
familiar would care to reproduce it. 

In these days, a man who would put 
such stuff in the hands of a boy would 
be considered a candidate for the pen- 
itentiary ; how different were the con- 
ditions in 1755 may be judged from 
the fact that Fowle was considered an 
honest man, of good repute, and that 
the ballads he printed were sold openly 
on the streets of Boston. 

Fortunately for the little appren- 
tice, Fowle took a partner, one Samuel 
Draper, who was a sensible man and 























an excellent printer. From Mr. 
Draper, Thomas really learned much 
of “the art and mistery of printing,” 
and when Draper quitted the concern, 
in 1761, the young apprentice had re- 
ceived three years of practical train- 
ing. He liked the work, and although 
he was now but twelve years old, he 
practically assumed direction of the 
work of the office. 

In those days there were few wood- 
engravers in Boston. Thomas Fleet, 
who published the Boston Evening 
Post, had in his employ a negro who 
could make wood-cuts, which Fleet 
used to illustrate the ballads he printed 
and sold in competition with those 
issued by Fowle. Young Thomas set 
himself to imitate the negro’s work, 
and in all he made a hundred or more 
wood-cuts, which were used to illus- 
trate Fowle’s booklets and _ ballads. 
These cuts were crude affairs, but they 
served the purpose of meeting the 
rival printer’s competition, and, as 
Thomas says, they were “nearly as 
good as those made by the negro.” 
One of these cuts, which was used as a 
frontispiece to the “Book of Knowl- 
edge,” issued by Fowle, is reproduced 
on this page, from the original, and 
for a boy of fifteen, self-taught, it is 
not discreditable. 

For ten or eleven years Thomas 
served his master faithfully. He 
learned early to look with contempt 
upon Fowle, whose incapacity as a 
printer he despised and whose selfish 
treatment—as Thomas thought — of 
himself aroused his resentment ; but in 
the meantime he made many friends 
outside the office. He was good-look- 
ing, tall and self-possessed, and had a 
winning manner, which made him a 
general favorite, especially among wo- 
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men, for whose society he always 
evinced marked fondness. By hook or 
by crook he learned to “read, write 
and cypher,” acquired a taste for read- 
ing and a passion for writing. He 
could put original matter in type with- 
out first reducing it to writing, and he 
confesses that he wrote “tolerable 
verses.” I suspect that he was the au- 
thor of many of the quaint rhymes 
which appeared in his Almanac years 
afterwards. 4 

In 1766; Thomas quarreled with his 
master, and although he still had three 
years of his apprenticeship to serve, he 
resolved to quit Fowle and go to Lon- 
don, where he hoped to perfect himself 
in his art, to which he was now thor- 
oughly wedded. He left Fowle with- 
out saying adieu, and sailed for Hali- 
fax, whence he hoped to work his way 
to London. In Halifax, however, he 
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found no opportunity for crossing the 
ocean, and was glad to enter the em- 
ploy of Anthony Henry, the printer 
and publisher of the Halifax Gazette. 

Henry was an easy-going Dutch- 
man—an indifferent printer but a com- 
plaisant employer. The energetic 
young Bostonian made himself so use- 
ful that Henry soon left the entire 
work of editing and printing the 
Gazette in Thomas’s hands, and 
slipped away frequently to enjoy his 
favorite diversions of hunting and 
fishing. 

In Boston young Thomas had drunk 
at the fountain of rebellion, and he 
now had an “organ” under his control. 
Here really began his work for Ameri- 
can liberty, which continued without 
interruption for the succeeding twenty 
years. During the seven months that 
he spent in Halifax, Thomas contrived 
to get himself and his employer into 
trouble on several occasions. The re- 
bellious notions of Boston were not 
adapted to the atmosphere of Nova 
Scotia, the most loyal of the provinces, 
but of that fact Thomas took no ac- 
count. Proof of this is found in the 
file of the Halifax Gazette for the 
period from Oct. 3, 1765, to April 1, 
1766, when Thomas was virtually the 
editor of the paper. 

In the issue dated October 17-24, 
1765, there appears this allusion to the 
Stamp Act: 

“The Publisher begs of those that are in- 
clined to take said Gazette, to send in their 
names by the first of November next, as he 
should be glad to know the Number of 
Stampt Paper which will be wanting week- 
ly.” 

The issue of October 31-November 
7 was printed on stamped paper. 
Thomas filled a page of this issue with 
“fresh news” from Philadelphia, New 





York and Newport, which set forth 
the violent opposition of the people in 
those towns to the Stamp Act; and i 
another place in the same issue he 
said: “Advertisements are taken in, 
and inserted as cheap as the Stamp 
Act will allow.” He was determined 
to make the Act obnoxious to his 
readers. When he printed in the Ga- 
cette the statement that “the people of 
this Province are disgusted with the 
Stamp Act,” the offence could not be 
overlooked by the officers of the 
Crown. Henry, the publisher of the 
paper, was called to account. He 
pleaded that in his absence from town 
an employe had made up the paper, 
and was let go with a reprimand and a 
warning that the offence must not be 
repeated. But Henry was too lazy to 
give his personal supervision to the 
paper, and Thomas was soon at his ol: 
tricks again. In the issue of Novem- 
ber 21-28 he printed conspicuously “A 
Definition of Treason, from the Bos- 
ton Post Boy and Advertiser,” and in 
the week following, the Gazette ap- 
peared with turned rules, as if in 
mourning. Thomas artfully explained 
that this was done to give the readers 
of the Gasette a “correct representa- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Journal of 
Oct. 30,” which had appeared in full 
mourning, with a cut of a coffin, be- 
neath which was printed the age of the 
paper and a statement to the effect that 
it had “died of a disorder called the 
Stamp Act.” As the Journal had just 
been received in Halifax, this was a 
plausible excuse, but the Crown offi- 
cers were now looking for an opportu- 
nity to punish Thomas, and when, a 
few days later, effigies of Lord Bute 
and the Stamp Master were found sus- 
pended from the public gallows, 





























Thomas was suspected—probably not 
unjustly—of being party to the of- 
fence. He was ordered before a mag- 
istrate, but there was no proof of his 
guilt, and the matter was dropped. 
The white paper for the Gazette was 
necessarily brought from England, 
where the British stamp was printed 
on it in red, and the sheets were put 
to press so that the stamp appeared on 
the right hand lower margin of the 
front page. The Gazette of December 
12-17, 1765, bore, in the place where 
the stamp should have appeared, the 
imprint of a rude cut, made by Thom- 
as, which represented a skull and 
crossbones, enclosed in heavy lines, 
with the “America” above. 
This was printed in black. In this 
issue appeared a note, as follows: 


word 


“As news is very scarce we cannot oblige 
the public with more than a half Sheet this 
Week.” 

It is reasonable to conjecture that 
the use of a half sheet was due not to 
the scarcity of news, but to the fact 


that Thomas had torn off and de- 


stroyed the other half, on which the 
hated stamp was printed. 

A part of the edition of December 
19-26 was printed on paper properly 
stamped ; on others Thomas’s imitation 








stamp appeared, this time in red. The 
six issues following were printed on 
stamped paper, but in that of February 
6-13 Thomas threw discretion over- 
board. He used the official stamped 
paper, but instead of allowing the 
stamp to appear in the proper place on 
the first page, he reversed the sheet so 
that the stamp appeared upside down 
at the left hand upper corner of the 
second page. In juxtaposition he in- 
serted another rude cut representing a 
devil with a pitchfork in hand, accom- 
panied by the words: “Scorn and con- 
tempt of America pitching down to 
destruction [here follows the reversed 
British stamp] D—ils clear the way 
for B—s and STAMPS.” 

“B—s” stood for “Bernards,” an 
intimation to the people of Nova Sco- 
tia that they might expect to be ruled 
as the people of Massachusetts were 
being ruled by the hated royal gover- 
nor, Sir Francis Bernard. 

Thomas had so often offended that 
the Crown officers notified Henry that 
he must remove the Gazette from the 
control of his journeyman or lose the 
government printing, from which he 
derived considerable revenue. Henry 
knew little of politics, and cared less; 
he liked Thomas, and dismissed him 
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with great reluctance. But it was bet- 
ter for Thomas to go. He was vio- 
lently rebellious; Nova Scotia was 
tamely submissive; and his longer so- 
journ in the province would undoubt- 
edly have led to his arrest and trial for 
treason. It may have been his youth 
that had saved him up to this time, but 
as a matter of fact, at eighteen he had 
developed shrewdness and capability 
far beyond his years. His experiences 
in Halifax are especially interesting 
because they show how bold a stand 
for freedom he was willing to make in 
a hostile country. 

Early in April, 1766, Thomas went 
from Halifax to Portsmouth, N. H., 
and found employment there as a 
printer. His old master, Fowle, heard 
of his whereabouts and invited him to 
return to Boston. He assented, and 
resumed his place in Fowle’s shop, but 
his experience in Halifax had taught 
him independence, and after a trifling 
disagreement with Fowle, he left him 
finally, the master making no objec- 
tion, although by the terms of his in- 
denture Thomas had yet to serve more 
than two years of apprenticeship. 

Space is lacking to narrate in detail 
Thomas’s interesting experiences of 
the next four years. He desired to set 
up a printing business of his own. He 
went first to Wilmington, N. C., and 
thence to Charleston, S. C., where he 
was employed for three years by Rob- 
ert Wells, a printer and bookseller. 
Thomas was here enabled to gratify 
his taste for reading while he made 
substantial progress in mastering the 
art of printing. Wells was a loyalist 
and Thomas must have let politics 
alone for the time, for he had no trou- 
ble with his employer, who, years 
afterwards, became one of his partners 








in bookselling. The. most important 
event of Thomas’s stay in Charleston 
was his marriage to Mary Dill, on 
Christmas Day, 1769. 

In the spring of 1770, Thomas re- 
turned to Boston. He was now 
twenty-one years old, and bent on es- 
tablishing himself as a printer in his 
own name. 

The conditions in Boston were such 
as to arouse his passion for liberty and 
he became one of the boldest of the de- 
nouncers of British oppression, signal- 
ized at the time by the quartering in 
the town of the King’s troops. The 
Boston Massacre had inflamed the 
people and Thomas poured oil on the 
fire, whenever he found an opportunity 
to do so. 

In July, 1770, he formed a partner- 
ship with his old master, Fowle, to 
whom he was attracted by the fact that 
Fowle had a plant, while Thomas 
lacked the means to buy one. Eager 
to taste again the delight he had ex- 
perienced .in making the Halifax Ga- 
sette a lash for the royalist back, he at 
once projected a newspaper which 
should become an oracle of liberty. Of 
this purpose, however, he gave no hint 
in the modest announcement printed 
in the first number of the Massachu- 
setts Spy, which was issued July 17, 
1770, and distributed gratis through 
the town. The second number ap- 
peared on the seventh of August, and 
after that it was printed three times a 
week for three months, when Thomas 
wearied of Fowle’s inefficiency and the 
partnership was dissolved. Thomas 
bought Fowle’s interest in the concern, 
thus becoming the owner of the same 

press and types on which, as a child, 
he had taken his first lessons in the art 
of printing fifteen years before. 
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Thomas continued the Spy for three 
months, and then abandoned it, bur 
only to prepare for a more ambitious 
effort.. His new venture was a week- 
ly, which retained the name, “Massa- 
chusetts Spy,’ but differed in form 
and matter from the original publica- 
tion. Thomas provided for it an en- 
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graved heading. The letters of the 
title were profusely ornamented with 
scrolls. On the right were two cher- 
ubs selecting flowers from a basket, 
and underneath appeared the words, 
“They cull the Choice.” At the left 
was a figure of the Goddess of Lib- 
erty, and beneath the title of 
the paper was the motto, bor- 
rowed from Addison’s “Cato”: 
Do tHou Great LIBERTY in- 
spire our SOULS—And make 
our Lives in THy possession hap- 
py—Or, our Deaths glorious in 
THY just Defense.” 

This sufficiently indicates the 
purpose to which Thomas dedicat- 





own editor, printer, and pub- 
lisher. Then, as ever, a forc- 
ible writer, he made his paper one 
that people were compelled to read. 
From a subscription list of less 
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than two hundred names, the Spy at- 
tained, in two years, a larger circula- 
tion than that of any other paper in 
Boston. This circulation was not con- 
fined to the province of Massachusetts 
Bay, for throughout the colonies the 
paper was recognized as a bold, ag- 
gressive champion of the people. 

The Spy became so great a power in 
molding public opinion that the royal- 
ists were alarmed. They first attempt- 
ed to subsidize Thomas in the King’s 
interest; he scornfully rejected their 
proposals and declared irretrievably 
for the people. But the royalists were 
determined to silence him. In buying 
Fowle’s interest, Thomas had assumed 
the latter’s debt on the printing plant. 
With his creditor he had a verbal 
agreement that the sum should be paid 
within a year, but the creditor was a 
crown officer, and was induced by his 









His PRESS 
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royalist associates to demand payment 
before the time was up. By this means 
it was hoped to deprive Thomas of his 
plant. The printer had no property, 
but his paper had won him many 
friends. They rallied to his support 
and loaned him the money to dis- 
charge his debt. So the Spy continued 
to launch its bolts at the King’s sup- 
porters. They now endeavored to in- 
jure the paper by refusing Thomas 
news from official sources, such as the 
list of ships arriving and cleared at the 
port of Boston. This was done at the 
instance of Governor Hutchinson, who 
regarded Thomas with bitter hatred. 
Thomas gave him further cause to hate 
the Spy, by permitting one of his cor- 
respondents to contribute an article in 
which the Governor was denounced as 
a “tyrant and usurper.” His jurisdic- 
tion was denied, and the Governor’s 
Council was called upon to assume the 
government of the province. 

The day after this invective ap- 
peared, Gov. Hutchinson convened the 
Council, and it was resolved to sum- 
mon Thomas to appear before them. 
Three times they sent a messenger to 
the bold printer, to demand his pres- 
ence in the Council chamber, and three 
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times he pointedly refused to obey the 
summons, Governor Hutchinson knew 
that he had no right to summons 
Thomas, but the Attorney-General was 
instructed to prosecute the printer for 
libel. The Grand Jury refused to in- 
dict, and Hutchinson was baffled. 

The repeated efforts to punish 
Thomas made him famous, and put the 
name of the Spy in the mouths of 
Whigs and royalists alike, throughout 
the colonies. In North Carolina 
Thomas was burned in effigy; but the 
Whigs poured in subscriptions for his 
paper, and from New York, New Jer- 
sey, and even from Quebec, came ap- 
peals to him to set up presses in those 
places, coupled with offers of support. 
These offers he necessarily declined. 
He was threatened with assassination 
and the destruction of his plant; he 
responded with renewed attacks upon 
the royal policy. The five years from 
1770 to 1775 were full of excitement 
for him. He was an active member of 
the Sons of Liberty, and meetings of 
those bold spirits were held at his 
printing-office. He gave himself, as 
well as his paper, heart and soul to 
the cause of freedom. 

It is not practicable here to present 
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a digest of Thomas’s utterances in the 
Spy. But it is worth while to note the 
change he made in the title of his 
paper, which became “The Massachu- 
setts Spy, or, Thomas's Boston Jour- 
nal,” a change suggested, no doubt, by 
the fact that the publisher had become 
as famous as his paper, and the linking 
of the two names was “good advertis- 
ing.” The heading was further en- 
larged by the introduction of a cut 
representing a serpent divided into 
nine sections, which were lettered, be- 
ginning at the head, “N. E., N. Y., N. 
J., P., M., V., N.C. 5. C., G.,” those 
being the initials of New England and 
the other colonies. Facing the serpent, 
and in the attitude of attack, was a 
fierce dragon, supposed to represent 
British oppression. Above the divided 
serpent appeared the warning: “Join 
or Die!” 

Early in April, 1775, the friends of 
liberty saw that the inevitable conflict 
was at hand. The threats made 
against Thomas became more menac- 
ing; he had assailed not only the civil 
officers of the Crown, but the officers 
in arms, and his friends warned him 
that on the outbreak of hostilities he 
would be the first victim of royalist 
revenge. Thomas was a man of 
high courage, but he was not so fool- 
ish as to disregard these warnings, for 
he also read accurately the signs of the 
times. He sent his family to Water- 
town, to assure their safety in the 
event of trouble, and after the tenth of 
April prudently avoided his usual 
haunts. He visited Concord, where he 
conferred with John Hancock and 
other members of the Provincial Con- 
gress, all of whom urged him to imme- 
diately remove his presses and types 
to a place of safety. 
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During the night of the tenth of 
April, Thomas dismantled his print- 
ing-office in Union street and carried 
his material across the ferry to 
Charlestown. Gen. Joseph Warren 
and Col. Timothy Bigelow, of Wor- 
cester, were among those who helped 
him to accomplish the removal quietly. 
Col. Bigelow urged Thomas to take his 
plant to Worcester; there, forty-two 
miles from Boston, he would probably 
be safe from molestation by the King’s 
troops; moreover, Worcester was no- 
toriously royalist, and the patriotic 
Bigelow was eager to have the people 
stirred to a sense of duty. He, with 
other leading Whigs of Worcester 
County, had _ previously invited 
Thomas to set up a press at Worces- 
ter and Thomas had agreed to do so, 
without intending, at the time, to 
abandon his Boston office. Now, how- 
ever, destiny had taken cognizance of 
the printer’s usefulness and hence- 
forth would utilize his courage and his 
talents in the cause of Freedom. 

Thomas put his material on the road 
to Worcester and then returned to 
Boston. During the two days follow- 
ing he was constantly in conference 
with the patriot leaders and on the 
night of April 18 he assisted in 
spreading the news that the British 
troops were crossing Charles River. 
In a public meeting at Charlestown, 
held the next morning, he made a bold 
speech, calling on the people to take up 
arms and resist oppression. 

Thomas was regularly enrolled as a 
minute-man, and on that memorable 
nineteenth of April, with musket in 
hand, and often at his shoulder, he 
helped to drive the British back to 
Boston. 

That night he lay at Medford. The 
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following morning he visited his fam- 
ily at Watertown, and thence started 
on foot for Worcester. On the way, 
he came upon a friend who loaned him 
a horse, and late at night, April 20, 
1775, he entered the town which, ex- 
cept for one or two brief absences, was 
to be his home for more than fifty years 
to come. 

The situation that confronted the 
patriotic printer was disheartening. 
Presses and types he had, but neither 
paper nor money, nor the means of 
procuring either. On his books were 
debits of three thousand dollars due 
from subscribers to the Spy, which, in 
times of peace, he would have been 
able to collect ; now, on the eve of rev- 
olution, it became a nominal asset. He 
had a stout heart, however, and found 
a place in which to set up his press. 
His great need was for paper. John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams were in 
Worcester, waiting for the assembling 
of their colleagues with whom they 
were to proceed to the meeting of the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia. 
To these friends Thomas disclosed his 
situation, and Hancock at once wrote 
to the Commitee of Safety, then sitting 
at Concord, urging that paper be for- 
warded to Thomas. The Committee 
of Safety voted to send him four 
reams. 

Thus supplied, Thomas was enabled 
to resume the publication of his paper, 
which appeared under date of May 3, 
1775, as “The Massachusetts Spy, or, 
American Oracle of Liberty.” At the 
top of the first page he printed: 
“Americans !—Liberty or Death!— 
Join or Die!” In this number ap- 
peared an account of the Battle of 
Lexington. On the margin of the 
first sheet pulled from the press, which 
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is still preserved, appears the memo- 
randum: “This newspaper is the first 
thing ever printed in Worcester. Isa- 
iah Thomas.” 

The Committee of Safety again sent 
paper to Thomas, but ordered him to 
bring his press to Concord, and there 
do the printing for the Committee, the 
army and the Provincial Congress. 
This plan was deemed impracticable, 
and a post was established between 
Worcester and Cambridge, by means 
of which orders were sent to the print- 
er and work returned. Other printers, 
however, set up presses at Cambridge 
and at Watertown, and the official 
printing was committed to them. 
Thomas had paid in labor for the pa- 
per advanced to him, and owed the 
Committee nothing; but he was now 
left without work; subscriptions for 
his paper came in but slowly, and his 
circumstances were of the worst. 

Late in May he went on foot to New 
York and thence to Philadelphia, with 
a view to bettering his business pros- 
pects. From his conferences with the 
patriot leaders he returned home with 
new zeal for the patriot cause, but 
without improvement in his business 
affairs. 

In May, 1775,he was appointed post- 
master of Worcester, by the resolve of 
the Provincial Congress, which estab- 
lished a temporary system of post of- 
fices and post riders; and in the fall of 
the same year, when Benjamin Frank- 
lin became the first “Postmaster” 
(General) under authority of the Con- 
tinental Congress, he renewed 
Thomas’s appointment. By reappoint- 
ment under Franklin’s successors, 
Thomas continued as post master of 
Worcester for many years. This was 
the only public office he ever held, and, 
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as he says, he “neither sought nor de- 
sired any other.” He was too inde- 
pendent in thought and action to be- 
come the beneficiary of politicians, and 
was abundantly able to do without 
government pap. 

In the spring of 1776 Thomas leased 
his newspaper and a part of his print- 
ing materials to two lawyers in Wor- 
cester, and with the remainder of his 
outfit went to Salem, where he in- 
tended to start a new business. The 
venture was not successful and he re- 
turned to Worcester for a time, but in 
1777 he again leased the paper, and 
absented himself from Worcester. For 
two years Fate sent him thither and 
yon. He was engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with poverty. His first 
few years in Worcester were full of 
disappointments and hardships. With 
his apprentices he slept on rags in the 
garret of his printing-office. Money 
was seldom in his pocket. To add to 
his unhappiness, his marital infelici- 
ties came to a crisis. His family con- 
sisted of a wife and three children, 
and Thomas had managed to provide 
for their support, but his wife’s con- 
duct became intolerable and he ob- 
tained a divorce from her on “statu- 
tory grounds.” 

While on a visit to Worcester, July 
24, 1776, Thomas had the honor of 
reading to the people, assembled about 
the porch of the Old South Church, the 
Declaration of Independence that day 
received in Worcester by the hand of 
a post rider from Hartford. This was 
the first time the principles of that 
document were announced within the 
confines of Massachusetts. It must 
have been a happy day for the patriot 
printer who had done so much in help- 
ing to make that Declaration possible. 
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In the spring of 1778, Thomas re- 
turned to Worcester and took the Spy 
and his printing business again into 
his own hands. There he remained, 
devoting himself assiduously to build- 
ing up his business and increasing the 
circulation of the paper, which contin- 
ued zealous in the American cause. 

In March, 1785, the General Court 
of Massachusetts enacted a law pro- 
viding for a stamp duty of two-thirds 
of a penny on newspapers, and in July 
this was followed by a supplementary 
act taxing newspaper advertisements. 
To Thomas these duties seemed as 
odious and unwarranted as the Stamp 
Act which he had assailed when in 
Halifax. In the Spy he alludes to 
them as “a shackle which no legisla- 
ture but ours, in British or United 
America, have laid upon the press, 
which, when free, is the great bulwark 
of liberty.” 

Thomas would not submit to the ex- 
tortion and suspended the publication 
of the Spy in March, 1785. In its 
place he issued the Worcester Maga- 
sime, which was simply a continuation 
of the Spy, but in octavo form. After 
the repeal of the obnoxious tax laws, 
the Spy was reissued in its old form, 
in April, 1788. It suffered no further 
interruption. During the nineteenth 
century it changed editors and owners, 
several times but is still published in 
Worcester. 

In the Spy and the Worcester Mag- 
azine, Thomas was a strong supporter 
of the government. He advocated the 
adoption of the constitution, which 
was not popular in Worcester County, 
and gave unqualified support to Wash. 
ington and the Federal party. 

It must not be supposed that the 
publication of the Spy was Thomas’s 
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sole means of obtaining a livelihood. 
He was a general job printer, but he 
also devoted himself to the more zs- 
thetic work of printing and publishing 
books,’ which with him was at once a 
forte and a passion. 

In 1774, more than a year before he 
left Boston, Thomas began the publi- 
cation of the “Royal American Maga- 
zine.” There is room for wonder at 
the patriot’s choice of adjectives for 
the title, even though he italicised the 
word “American.” Still more remark- 
able, when we remember the persecu- 
tion to which Thomas had been sub- 
jected by Governor Hutchinson, seems 
the fact that he undertook to print in 
the magazine, in monthly instalments, 
that worthy’s “History of Massachu- 
setts Bay.” On reflection, however, we 
are forced to admire Thomas’s good 
business sense, which could rise above 
any personal prejudice he may have 
entertained for the author of the work. 
He recognized the merit of Hutchin- 
son’s “History”—a work no less en- 
tertaining now than it was then—and 
considered it a valuable “feature” for 
his magazine. After six months, 
Thomas sold the magazine to Joseph 
Greenleaf, who continued it until 
March, 1775. It was an ambitious 
venture, well printed, and illustrated 
with engravings, most of which were 
made by Paul Revere. In the first 
number appeared the familiar view of 
Boston, showing the British war-ships 
at anchor in the harbor. 

Except for the issue of the Worces- 
ter Magazine as a substitute for the 
Spy, Thomas did not return to the 
field of magazine publication until 
1789. In the year preceding he had 
established a printing-office and book- 
store in Boston, with a former appren- 


tice, Ebenezer T. Andrews, as his 
partner. The store of Thomas & An- 
drews was “in Newbury street, at the 
sign of Faust’s head,” and here, from 
1789 to 1793, inclusive, they published, 
monthly, the Massachusetts Magazine, 
an illustrated literary publication, 
which for its time was an important 
factor in the world of letters. 
In 1792, Thomas published an al- 
manac, entitled, “The Massachusetts 
Calendar, or an Almanack for 1772, 
by Philomathes,” and another, with 
the same title, for 1774, “By Ezra 
Gleason.” Who Ezra Gleason was I 
do not know. Perhaps that name, as 
well as “Philomathes,” was a pseudo- 
nym for Thomas, for in 1775 he began 
the publication of “Thomas’s New 
England Almanack ; or, the Massachu- 
setts Calendar, for the Year of our 
Lord Christ, 1775, &c., containing 
everything necessary and useful in an 
Almanac. To which is added, “The 
Life and Adventures of a Female Sol- 
dier.”” This Almanac was continued 
by Thomas regularly until 1803, after 
which it was published by his son, 
Isaiah Thomas, Jr., until 1819. 
The Almanac for 1772 contained a 
rude cut representing the Boston Mas- 
sacre, with verses that in spirit, at 
least, suggest Thomas as their author: 
While Britons view this scene with consci- 
ous dread, 

And pay the last sad tribute to the dead; 

What though the shafts of justice faintly 
gleam, 

And ermin’d miscreants ridicule the scene; 

Ne’er let one heart the generous sigh dis- 
claim, 

Or cease to bow at FREEDOM’S hallowed 
fane; 

Still with the thought let Fame’s loud 
clarion swell, 

And Fate to distant time the MURDER 
tell. 
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“Ermin’d miscreants” and “murder” 
were strong terms, but they were no 
more to the point than the cut which 
was printed on the cover of the Al- 
manac for 1774. This was entitled, 
“The Wicked Statesman, or the Trait- 
or to his Country at the hour of 


DEATH.” The “wicked statesman” 
is represented as sitting at a table on 
which is piled his ill-gotten wealth. 
On his right hand is the figure of a 
hideous devil holding before him a 
“list of crimes” he has committed; a 
dragon, with open jaws, approaches 
him; and a snake has twined itself 
about his leg; while Death stands 
ready to plunge a spear into his heart. 
On the following page Thomas in- 
serted the following: 
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PATRIOTISM, or the Love of one’s 
Country, is cne of the most amiable vir- 
tues that can be exercised among Man- 
kind. How glorious must be the setting 
sun of that Man’s Life, who has spent 
his Days in the Service of his Country! 
Whose sole delight has been in endeav- 
oring to confer happiness on the present 
Race and to entail it on Posterity! On 
the contrary, how wretched, how intoler- 
able, are the last Moments of one who 
has made it his Business to sacrifice 
Mankind to accumulate a little Pelf. 
Look at the Engraving of the first Page, 
and endeavour to form some faint idea 
of the Horrors that Man must endure, 
who owes his Greatness to his Coun- 
try’s Ruin, when he is about taking 
Leave of the World, to receive a just and 
proper Punishment for his Crimes. Let 
the Destroyers of Mankind behold and 
Tremble. 

Those pages of the Almanacs not 
devoted to the calendar were filled 
with miscellany which ranged from 
“Patriotism” and “Jonathan Weath- 
erwise’s Prognostications” to quaint 
recipes and verse which would now 


be considered too “spicy” for general 
circulation. The patriot publisher never 


lost an opportunity for preaching lib- 
erty and resistance to tyranny, and the 
Almanacs were as much the vehicle of 
his opinions as was his newspaper. 
Thomas consistently and convinc- 
ingly argued for the ratification of the 
Constitution. He not only approved 
the instrument in itself, but he knew 
that a failure to ratify it would plunge 
the country in economic chaos worse 
than that in which it was already floun- 
dering. For the better part of two 
decades he had suffered from the stag- 
nation of business incident to the Rev- 
olution. The Constitution was rati- 
fied and his position was speedily jus- 
tified. With the country at last on a 
tangible economic basis, his business 
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leaped forward to success. The cir- 
culation of his paper increased rapidly, 
his Almanac found a ready sale, and 
money flowed to his till. His strug- 
gles with poverty were at an end, and 
he was thenceforth to enjoy suitable 
reward for his patient endurance and 
unremitting industry. In this happy 
condition he was at last able to under- 
take the development of his publishing 
business on the ambitious lines he had 
long had in mind. 

His business enterprise and sagacity 
were phenomenal. He built a paper 
mill, in order that he might provide 
his own paper, of a quality and at 
times to suit his needs; and that he 
might complete his work without de- 
pendence on others, he set up a bind- 
ery, which grew to large proportions. 
He formed several partnerships with 
printers and booksellers in different 
parts of the country, and kept sixteen 
presses busy, seven of them in Wor- 
cester. Many of his partners were for- 
mer apprentices who had served their 
time with him, and the confidence and 
respect with which they evidently re- 
garded their former master is an index 
to one phase of his character—his just - 
ness of dealing and his generosity. 

Thomas carried on a general book- 
selling business, handling all the im- 
portant books that came from Ameri- 
can presses, and importing the best 
foreign books. His bookstores were 
scattered all through the States. With 
piping times of peace came so great a 
demand for books, from a people who 
for more than seven years had had 
neither money nor time to gratify their 
tastes for reading, that from this 
source alone he was in a way to accu- 
mulate a fortune. 


A bibliography of the books pub- 
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lished by Thomas would fill many 
pages of this magazine. He printed 
little books of tales for children, text 
books, history—everything, in short 
which was then put in type. He fully 
deserved the sobriquet, “Baskerville of 
America,” bestowed on him by Frank- 
lin, for his work was elegant and accu- 
rate. The standard of excellence in 
his office was perfection, and he 
neither did careless work nor tolerated 
it in others. 

In 1788 Thomas printed “A Curious 
Hieroglyphic Bible.” This was a book 
of selected passages from the Bible, 
arranged for children, and illustrated 
with nearly five hundred wood cuts, 
which are most amusing to twentieth 
century eyes. 

His great work was the folio Bible, 
which he published in 1791. This was 
the first folio Bible printed in America, 
and on it Thomas lavished unstinted 
pains and money. The book consisted 
of 1,012 pages, handsomely bound. Its 
heavy linen rag paper still has that 
rich “feel” that only the book lover 
can appreciate, and the clear type and 
bold impression are a delight to the 
eye., For this work Thomas ordered 
fifty full-page copper-plate engravings 
—a most expensive undertaking for 
that period. 

At the same time that the folio was 
in hand, he carried through the press a 
fine quarto edition of the Bible, and 
completed both within a little more 
than twelve months. The folio was 
received with great favor among 
churchmen and was the object of ad- 
miration and envy among contempo- 
rary printers. Franklin, to whom 
Thomas presented a copy, expressed 
his admiration for the work in terms 
of high praise. 














Subsequently, Thomas published 
several other editions of the Bible, in 
octavo, demi-quarto, and 12mo, all of 
which met with ready sale. 

Another instance of Thomas’s en- 
terprise as a publisher is worth men- 
tioning. Up to 1786 no music had 
been printed in America except from 
engraved copper plates. Thomas or- 
dered from London a font of movable 
music types and produced the “Wor- 
cester Collection of Sacred Harmony,” 
the first music printed from movable 
types in this country. In his preface 
to the book, the publisher takes the 
public into his confidence in a manner 
that seems not to have descended to 
twentieth century publishers : 


***Many Gentlemen, well skilled in Vo- 
cal Musick, generously lent their aid in 
furnishing him [the publisher] with such 
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tunes as are now most approved of, fitted 
to all versions of the Psalms; together with 
several Anthems, &c., which are judged to 
be good compositions. 

Notwithstanding the expence of execut- 
ing this work has much exceeded his ex- 
pectations, yet he hopes he has so far an- 
swered the intention proposed, as that the 
price affixed to it will not be thought un- 
reasonable. 

The Publisher, although unskilled in mu- 
sick, hopes the following sheets are as cor- 
rect as books of this kind commonly are. 
Great care and attention has been paid to 
make them so; and no cost spared to have 
them legible, and on _ excellent paper. 
Should any little inaccuracies have slipped 
notice in copying the tunes, he hopes they 
will be viewed with candour, and mended 
by the Observer’s pen. 

Should the Collection meet with the ap- 
probation of those, for whose use it is de- 
signed, it will add to the happiness of their 

Very humble servant, 
IsatAH THOMAS. 








‘ 
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Thomas’s enterprise as a publisher 
was fitly rewarded. He accumulated 
an ample fortune, and for the posses- 
sion of it was beholden to no human 
being but himself. He was a self- 
made man of the very highest type, for 
he not only fought his way from pov- 
erty to wealth, but with only six weeks 
schooling as a basis, made himself a 
master of English composition and a 
familiar of English literature. 

Thomas built for himself a house 
which was for those days an elegant 
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He enjoyed the warm friendship of 
Benjamin Franklin, who paid him a 
visit in Worcester, and whom he after- 
wards visited in Philadelphia, when 
the sun of Poor Richard was near the 
horizon. That he also enjoyed the 
confidence of Washington, who appre- 
ciated his services in the cause of free- 
dom, is no mere tradition. Smith 
Thomas, a nephew of the great printer, 
was serving as an apprentice in his 
uncle’s shop when Washington visited 
Worcester, in October, 1789. He has 





mansion, and there passed the closing 
years of his life. This house is still 
standing, at the rear of the court 
house, in Worcester. Here he showed 
himself generously hospitable, and as 
he was easily the most distinguished 
citizen of Worcester, in his time, few 
persons of note visited the town with- 
out calling upon him and inspecting 
his extensive printing-office, bindery 
and bookstore. 

Thomas was tall and handsome, pos- 
sessed of winning and elegant man- 
ners, and fashionable in his dress. 
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left this note, which is of interest. 
boy of fourteen,” he wrote, many 
years afterwards, “I was presented to 
Washington by my distinguished kins- 


man, Isaiah Thomas. I can never for- 
get his words or my feelings on that 
occasion. ‘Young man,’ he said, ‘your 
uncle has set you a bright example of 
patriotism, and never forget that next 
to our God we owe our highest duty 
to our country.’ ” 

Thomas was a Freemason and 
through his activities Morning Star 
Lodge was organized in Worcester in 

















1793, with Thomas as its first Master. 

Perhaps in no act affecting himself 
alone did Thomas more fully reveal 
his character than in his retirement 


from active business life in 1802, when 
he was but fifty-three years old. In 
less than twenty years he had made a 
fortune, and he had the good sense to 
resolve upon devoting his remaining 
years to a reasonable enjoyment of it. 
In 1802, therefore, he gave over his 
business to his son, Isaiah Thomas, 
Jr., who, also, loved “the art and mis- 
tery of printing,’ and was well fitted 
to carry on his father’s work. 

The succeeding eight years Thomas 
devoted almost wholly to the work of 
collecting material for and writing his 
“History of Printing,’ which was 
published in two octavo volumes, in 
1810. No other man then living was 
so well qualified to write this valuable 
contribution to American history, and 
the work was admirably performed. 

From the years of his apprentice- 
ship in Boston, when a friendly book- 
seller had loaned him a volume now 


and then, Thomas had been an ardent 
bibliophile. Now, with money in his 
purse, he was able to gratify his taste 
for the accumulation of rare and valu- 
able books. In 1812 his library had 
grown to about three thousand vol- 
umes, which he kept in his house. He 
foresaw, however, that after his death 
the collection might not be kept in- 
tact, and in that year he suggested the 
organization of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, proposing to give his 
library to the Society as a nucleus for 
a permanent collection. This Society 
was duly organized and incorporated, 
with Thomas as its first president. He 
presented to the Society a hall which 
he built at a cost of ten thousand dol- 
lars, and to this hall his books were 
transferred in 1820. First and last, 
he gave to the Society, in books, land, 
building and legacies by will, some 
fifty thousand dollars. Many writers 
and historians of later times have had 
cause to thank the founder of the Soci- 
ety for his beneficence. George Ban- 
croft, when engaged in writing his 
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“History of the United States,” made 
extensive use of the library, and Fran- 
cis Parkman, John B. McMasters and 
other historians have found it a treas- 
ure house of facts. The original build- 
ing erected at Mr. Thomas’s expense 
was enlarged in 1832, but the collec- 
tion, for the increase of which he had 
‘made wise provision, outgrew the en- 
larged building, and a new one was 
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erected in 1853; within a stone’s throw 
of the house in which Thomas had 
lived. This building, in turn, was out- 
To-day 
a still larger building is needed. 
When Thomas bequeathed his libra- 
ry of 3,000 volumes to the Society, he 
valued it at “about five thousand dol- 


grown and enlarged in 1877. 


lars.” To-day the collection includes 
more than 100,000 volumes, and its 
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TOMB OF ISAIAH THOMAS IN RURAL CEMETERY 


value cannot be stated after the dollar - 
mark. The collection of newspaper 
files alone is of immense value. 

The closing years of Thomas’s life 
were spent in quiet and agreeable di- 
version, not unmixed with benevo- 
lence. His attainments were fully rec- 
ognized in the country at large, and he 
was made a member of many scientific 
and historical societies. Dartmouth 
made him Master of Arts and Alle- 
ghany College gave him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 

He died April 4, 1831, at the ripe 
age of eighty-two years, and was 


buried in the old Mechanic Street 
burying-ground. In 1878 that ceme- 
tery was abandoned and on June 12 
his remains were removed to the vault 
in Rural Cemetery, where they have 
since reposed undisturbed. 

The plain record of Isaiah Thomas’s 
life and work makes comment super- 
fluous. He set his mark upon the time 
in which he lived with no uncertain 
impress and for his services in the 
cause of freedom he is worthy to be 
remembered with that other eminent 
patriot who was also a printer, Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 











HE Danner Irrigation Bill 

had cost Governor Charles 

A. Hutchinson an attack of 

nervous prostration. It had 

cost its promoters a cool million in 

cash. The governor had retreated to 

Silver Lake to stimulate his nerves, 

while the backers of the bill had re- 

mained in Denver to coerce its op- 

ponents and, incidentally, to spend 
more money. 

The only person who could reduce 
the governor to a reasonable frame of 
mind was his pretty daughter, Elea- 
nor. Sam Adams, the governor’s pri- 
vate secretary, made a decent pretence 
of regret at his employer’s illness. In 
the depths of his heart he was pro- 
foundly grateful that Fate, even in the 
form of the Danner bill and nervous 
prostration, had banished them to the 
romantic solitudes of Silver Lake. 

Two years previously the State 
Central Committee had decreed that 
the gubernatorial candidate should 
come from south of the range. Mut- 
terings of discontent had been welling 
up from the southern counties. There 
were good and sufficient reasons, in 
the minds of the powers who decided 
what was best for their party, why 
that section of the State should be 
placated. 

Hutchinson had been selected as the 
most available candidate for three rea- 
sons. He had never been identified 
with practical politics and “the gang,” 
hence had no troublesome record to 
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whitewash. He owned a controlling 
interest in one of the best county pa- 
pers, and the newspaper men were 
with him. He operated one of the 
finest ranches in southeastern Col- 
orado, and his hospitality was famed 
from the snow-capped Sangre de Cris- 
to range to the mineral-veined San 
Juan. 

He had thrown himself body and 
soul into the campaign, leading his 
party on to victory with a rush that 
had made even the strenuous Colorado 
committeemen open their eyes in 
amazement. Denver had admired his 
campaign tactics, but, on sober con- 
sideration, had wondered how the 
Capital City was to receive this 
doughty ranchman. 

The governor, however, had so far 
given them no opportunity to decide 
the question. The mysterious powers 
responsible for his political elevation 
had a grievance, for despite the care- 
ful schooling in their hands, the gov- 
ernor was developing an alarming ten- 
dency to think for himself and to act 
on his own responsibility. He showed 
an unpleasant inclination to sacrifice 
the interests of the party machine to 
the welfare of his constituents. Worst 
of all, he entertained an insane idea 
that his election was due to his own 
efforts and the votes of his fellow- 
citizens. When the chairman of the 
State Committee intimated, in a heart- 
to-heart talk, .that Hutchinson owed 
his occupancy of the gubernatorial 
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chair to the Danner Irrigation Com- 
pany, the governor sat very still and 
stern for a few seconds; then, with an 
attitude and a look which the commit- 
teemen never forgot, he consigned the 
Danner Company to a region where 
irrigation will be highly esteemed if 
ever introduced. 

From that instant the political fight 
was on. If he had worked during the 
campaign, the governor now slaved. 
Where he had once asked only for 
votes, he now demanded from his per- 
sonal friends and political supporters 
unswerving fidelity. He no longer 
made speeches, but far into the night, 
often until daybreak, he planned, 
either alone or with his lieutenants, 
for the outwitting of the enemy. 
The keen intellect which years be- 
fore had earned for him first hon- 
ors at a great eastern college had 
only slumbered during his ranch life. 
Now it awoke to the struggle of the 
hour, fresh girded and powerful. But 
in the eyes of “the gang” there was 
nothing so disastrous as his deter- 
mination to fight fire with fire. If the 
machine and the Danner Company 
spent money to achieve their object, 
he would spend money to defeat it. 
His private fortune loomed up incon- 
veniently large—to the opposition— 
and ranchmen from all over the State 
rallied to his financial aid. 

Clearly it was a struggle between 
ranchmen and their interests, headed 
by Governor Hutchinson and the Dan- 
ner Company with its spirit of mo- 
nopoly, backed by the party machine. 
For the Danner Company, if success- 
ful, would practically control the wa- 
ter supply of the southern part of the 
State. In the presence of such an is- 
sue, party lines went down. The Leg- 
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islature was divided between those 
who were with the governor and those 
who opposed him. All other measures 
sank into insignificance, public busi- 
ness seemed at a_ standstill, and, 
thanks to the vexed question, old 
friends passed on the streets as stran- 
gers. 

The debate was waging its fiercest. 
the air was heavy with expectancy, but 
the governor was not present to wit- 
ness the final struggle, to watch the 
vote. He had been found on the floor 
of his library at daybreak, overcome by 
the mental strain under which he had 
labored. Physicians were hastily 
summoned, and Sam Adams gently 
drew the sobbing Eleanor from her 
father’s inert, almost rigid form. In 
fact, during the next few hours, Sam 
Adams was the only cool man inside 
the governor’s mansion, or without. 
It was he who calmed and reassured 
his employer’s lieutenants, and per- 
sonally laid out the remainder of the 
campaign as the governor had outlined 
it during their last conversation. Then 
he spirited the white-faced governor 
and his charming daughter to Silver 
Lake, where he intercepted all tele- 
grams and telephone messages, giving 
to the invalid only those bits of infor- 
mation which would tend to soothe 
and cheer him. 

So it happened that one brisk, 
yet spring-like morning, Hutchinson 
stood on the porch of Cedar cottage, 
looking down upon the ambitious little 
town of Silver Lake. The house be- 
longed to President Caryll, of the M. 
& R. G. road, as did also the private 
car lying in the Silver Lake yards at 
the command of the governor. The 
president of the M. & R. G. was not 
financially interested in the Danner 
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bill, and he rather admired the plucky 
fight Hutchinson was putting up. 

But the governor was not thinking 
of the Danner bill this morning. In- 
stead, he was meditatively watching 
two figures strolling up the incline. 
Adams had been down to the depot 
to receive the regular morning report 
from Prescott, who was conducting 
the anti-Danner campaign in the ab- 
sence of Hutchinson. Apparently he 
was in no haste to deliver the message, 
and this might have been due to the 
fact that Eleanor Hutchinson was his 
companion. They paused several 
times in their slow ascent to gaze 
across the mountain valley where the 
M. & R. G. ran in a glistening, sinuous 
thread. Once they paused, not to ad- 
mire the scenery, but evidently to look 
into each other’s eyes. The governor 
leaned back in his chair and closed 
his eyes wearily, drawing his great 
coat closer, as if the sun-lit morning 
had suddenly turned gray and cold. 
Yet when Eleanor ran up the steps 
and his eyes opened; they bore such a 
weight of tenderness that the girl 
stopped abruptly. The light words of 
greeting were stayed, the careless ca- 
ress was not given, and a deep flush 
mounted to the roots of her wavy, 
copper-colored hair. 

“Daddy, dear, what is it ?”’ she whis- 
pered, and her lips quivered, for as 
she spoke she knew he had seen and 
understood. Then, without waiting 
for an answer, she bent over him, 
pressed one long, tender kiss on his 
colorless lips, and hurried into the 
house. 

As she disappeared, Hutchinson 
stretched out his hand to Adams. It 
trembled a trifle, but his voice was 


firm and even. 
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“It’s all right, Sam. I’ve seen i: 
coming for weeks, and I don’t know 
any man to whom I’d trust her quick- 
er, but she’s been away at school s« 
long that I must have her to myself 
for a while. You'll not take her from 
me yet?” 

Adams held the governor’s hot hand 
in his own cool, strong clasp. 

“Not until I’ve earned the right, 
sir. And not while I am your private 
secretary. We may have to wait sev- 
eral years, but I am so sure of Eleanor 
and her love. They are worth work- 
ing for, early and late.”’ 

Hutchinson leaned back in his chair 
with a sigh of relief. 

“T like your spirit, Adams, and 
Eleanor, well, she’s her mother over 
again.” He uttered the last words as 
if no higher compliment could be paid 
any woman, then he squared round in 
his chair and his entire manner 
changed. 

“Anything new from Prescott?” 

Adams lighted a fresh cigar with a 
careless gesture. 

“Nothing new. Prescott savs the 
opposition is making a last desperate 
stand and offering all kinds of money 
for votes, but can’t find ’em. Hitch- 
cock has been offered a_ thousand 
shares of Danner stock if he wins the 
fight, and he makes his brags that he'll 
do it if he and the whole Central Com- 
mittee swing for it.” 

Governor Hutchinson laughed 
heartily. 

“Good, they are getting to the end 
of their rope. Well, we'll beat ‘em. 
By thunder, we have ’em beat now, 
but they won’t admit it.” 

The governor paused abruptly, and 
shaded his eyes with his hand. A 
man was hurrying up the incline. 
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“Looks like Griggs. By Jove, it is 
Griggs!” 

Adams rose and shook himself like 
a much tried and thoroughly roused 
dog. 

“Wonder what he’s after,” he mur- 
mured under his breath. The gover- 
nor will never get well if two-penny 
politicians are chasing up here every 
day.” 

Griggs was walking up the narrow 
path with an attempt at jauntiness and 
self-possession which annoyed Adams. 
The governor rose unsteadily to re- 
ceive his unexpected caller. Griggs 
sprang forward effusively. 

“Don’t let me keep you standin’, 
Gov. This ain’t no party call. You 
and Adams look surprised, and no 
wonder, but things had got to the 
point where something had to be done 
—and so I’m here.” 

He paused awkwardly. Griggs was 
a deserter from the Danner ranks, and 
Adams hated deserters on general 
principles, Griggs in particular. Yet 
he knew that this ill-formed, under- 
sized man, with the features of a pro- 
fessional pugilist, was feared by his 
political opponents inside the ring and 
out. 

“Tt ain’t on the square, I know,” he 
was saying as he seated himself close 
to the governor, “to break in like this 
against doctor’s orders, but things is 
goin’ dead wrong down in town, and 


_there ain’t a minute to waste. Tele- 


graphin’ is so derned unsatisfactory, 
and I made up my mind the only thing 
for me to do was to have a talk with 
you face to face. You see, Gov., your 
young fellow, Prescott, is a nice boy, 
but that’s just it—he’s a boy. He’s 
young and foolish, and he’s makin’ 
some bad breaks. I tell you, Gov., we 
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miss you bad. It’s just this way, Pres- 
cott’s so wrapped up in lickin’ the 
Danner outfit, that he won’t listen to 
nothin’ else. Lenton from Greeley 
wants to get a hearin’ for his U. P. 
extension bill, and Prescott’s got 
things tied up and won’t give Lenton 
any show. Lenton says if this keeps 
up much longer he'll go over to the 
opposition, and swallow the Danner 
bill, Hitchcock and all. And we can’t 
afford to lose Lenton, for he'll take 
half a dozen more of the northern men 
with him.” 

The governor passed his hand wear- 
ily across his temples. It certainly 
seemed as if this petty dispute might 
have been settled by wire. But then 
“Well, what shall I do? Wire 
Prescott to help Lenton? I should 
think s 

“That’s it—wire,” broke in Griggs 
eagerly. “Then I'll rush back on the 
fast mail, and hump things up for 
Lenton. If we can hold him and his 
fellows, we've got ’em beat. The 
deadlock’s bound to break to-night. 

Hutchinson dictated a telegram to 
Adams, who quickly mounted his 
wheel and started to coast in the di- 
rection of the depot. As he darted out 
of sight, a gleam shot from Grigg’s 
eye. It might have been malicious tri- 
umph, or merely relief. Then he 
turned to the governor and detailed 
the situation at the capital, not failing 
to give himself due credit for several 
clever manceuvres. 

Adams returned presently, a puz- 
zled look on his face. 

“Trouble all along the line. Wires 
down in half a dozen places, and no 
storm to account for it. The operator 
is all at sea, and as the breaks are both 
north and south of this point, he 
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can’t tell when a message can be put 
through.” 

Suddenly Griggs was seized with an 
inspiration. 

“Tell you what, Gov.,” he said, with 
uncouth familiarity. ‘If the mail’s on 
time, I’ll get to Denver and can work 
this out with Prescott. Just give mea 
line to him. He ain’t takin’ any hints 
from me, but a line from you'll do the 
business. 

Adams stepped into the parlor, 
which was temporarily arranged as an 
office. Griggs sat silent, but alert, his 
fingers thrust into his coat pocket, and 
nervously twitching at a folded letter. 

Adams dictated a brief but clear 
note of instruction to Prescott, urging 
that Lenton’s cause be given due at- 
tention. 

He returned carrying the letter, 
typewritten on official paper. The 
governor drew out his fountain pen 
for the signature, but Griggs leaned 
forward with iil-suppressed eagerness. 

“Say, Gov., if you don’t mind, let 
me see what you’ve said. We don’t 
want to hurt Prescott’s feelin’s, you 
know, for we can’t afford no family 
ructions at this stage of the game.” 

The governor, slightly amused at 
this sudden consideration for Pres- 
cott’s feelings, handed over the letter, 
and turned to Adams with a quizzical 
smile on his lips. But the latter had 
forgotten the existence of Prescott 
and Griggs. He was gazing absently 
at a certain spot where Eleanor and he 
had paused that morning, trying to 
recall the naive caress in her tones, and 
the love-light.in her eyes. He did not 
notice that Griggs was folding the let- 
ter. 

“Guess you’d better sign this, Gov., 
or it won’t do the business.” 


As Griggs offered him the half- 
folded sheet the governor’s face turned 
a dull grey, and he seemed to fear that 
the wind might. carry off the precious 
message. The governor rested it on 
the arm of his chair and hastily affixed 
his signature. Griggs rose hurriedly 
and looked at his watch. 

“Just about time for me to make it, 
and the less talkin’ you hear, Gov., I 
guess the better. Hope you'll be down, 
runnin’ things yourself soon. Lord 
knows we need you.” 

As he tramped off in the direction of 
the depot, Eleanor took possession of 
the chair he had just vacated. Adams 
stopped scowling and dropped upon 
the step at her feet. 

“Confounded nonsense,” he growled. 
“He just wanted to impress your 
father with his importance.” 

Eleanor smoothed the wrinkles from 
her father’s brow, as she whispered : 

“Never mind, Daddy, dear, you'll 
be out of this some day, and we'll 
never run for office again. We'll be 
far happier down on the dear old 
ranch.” 

As she spoke, the fast mail for Den- 
ver pulled into Silver Lake from the 
north, and from the south a long, quiv- 
ering freight train swung into sight. 
On the rear coach of the passenger 
train stood Griggs ostentatiously wav- 
ing his handkerchief to the group at 
Cedar cottage. 

Five minutes later the trio on the 
porch were astonished to see a dusty, 
breathless figure stumbling up the 
path. Panting, almost sobbing, the lit- 
tle fellow dropped at the governor’s 
feet. 

“He’s gone. I seen him, an’ I tried 
to get here on time, but——” 

“Johnny Doherty,” gasped the gov- 
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ernor. “Where on earth did you come 
from?” 


Johnny Doherty was a house page, 
elevated from the governor’s ranch to 
the honor of bearing messages for law- 
makers—and law breakers. He had 
utterly forgotten his new dignity, and 
the governor’s also. Great tears rolled 
down his cheeks. 

“IT done me best, governor, but I 
didn’t have the price, an’ the passenger 
con, he wouldn’t take me watch. The 
freight starts first, but the passenger 
beats us in, an’ I’m too late. I seen 
Griggs all right.” 

The lad, spent with anxiety and vio- 
lent exertion, was sobbing again. The 
governor’s party gazed at him and 
then at each other in silent amazement. 
Then a sudden light flashed in Adams’ 
eye, and he placed his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“Give us a straight story, Johnny. 
What’s up? Were you trying to head 
@#. 
off Mr. Griggs?” 

“Yes, sir, it’s him, an’ he’s got a let- 
ter what he’d oughtn’t to have. I was 
sleepin’ in the cloak room las’ night, 
for it seemed they’d never get through 
talkin’ an’ fightin’, an’ Hitchcock an’ 
some of his gang comes in for a quiet 
talk an’ don’t see me. An’ Hitchcock, 
he says, ‘Boys, this thing’s got to be 
pulled off. We've risked a fortune an’ 
we ain’t takin’ no chances. We’ve got 
to make that fool governor a prisoner 
up to Silver Lake, an’ I’ve sent out the 
men this evenin’ what'll do it. We'll 
jus’ cut wires and post ’em along the 
line to see there ain’t no monkey busi- 
ness, nor hitches in the program. I’ve 
got Griggs under me thumb again, an’ 
he'll take a fake letter out for the gov- 
ernor to sign. Don’t you worry but 
he’ll fool him all right. He’s a smooth 
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one. All we want is the enterin’ 
wedge, an’ we'll smash their organiza- 
tion.’ Then they all commences to talk 
at oncet, but he tells ‘em to shut up, he 
ain’t runnin’ no kindergarten, an’ it’s 
only a question of a couple hundred 
more any how. 

“Then I holds me breath so they 
won’t hear me, an’ when they’re gone, 
I tries to fin’ Mr. Prescott, but he ain’t 
nowheres about the Senate nor the 
House, nor his hotel, an’ then I says, 
‘The governor’s the one to queer this 
deal,’ an’ I makes for the depot. Say, 
Governor, you ain’t signed that letter 
have you?” 

The governor was standing now, his 
figure drawn to its full height, every 
muscle quivering with passion. 

“My God, Adams, do you under- 
stand? That was why he wanted to 
read the letter. I’m a ruined man!” 

Adams clutched Johnny by the arm. 

“Did Hitchcock say what was in the 
fake letter ?” 

Johnny hesitated an instant, then his 
face cleared. 

“There was something about the 
governor having thought it all over 
here in the quiet, an’ he guessed he was 
wrong to obstruct all other legislation, 
an’ for Prescott to call the fight off, 
an’ - 

The governor groaned and fell back 
in his chair. But it was Eleanor who 
ministered to him. Adams _ leaned 
heavily against the porch railing, 
thinking—thinking hard and fast. He 
turned to his employer and his face set. 

“We'll beat ’em yet, Mr. Hutchin- 
son. There’s the special always 
steamed up. Give me an order, and 
T’ll follow Griggs.” 

For an instant hope shone in Hutch- 
inson’s eyes, then died down. 
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“Impossible, Adams. 
too much start on you.” 

Adams turned resolutely. 

“Then I'll run down the line to the 
first station where we can get connec- 
tions by wire, and notify Prescott of 
the fraud. Come, Mr. Hutchinson, if 
I’m to beat Griggs there’s not a mo- 
ment to lose. An order for the special, 
quick !” 

The governor the order 
eagerly. Adams dashed into the house 
and shortly reappeared clad in bicycle 
trousers and a sweater, with a snug 
cap pulled tightly over his head. As 
he reached the governor’s side, Elea- 
nor slipped her hand in his. He held 
her close to his heart and whispered : 

“T will do my best, dearest, for his 
sake, and yours.” 

The governor looked up and read 
the pleading in his daughter’s eyes. 

“Yes, Eleanor, I know it’s for your 
sake more than mine, and if he makes 
it—well, I shan’t ask him to wait long 
for his reward.” 

Adams clutched the order, then 
stooped for one more kiss. As he 
dashed down the steps, Johnny Doher- 
ty, utterly forgotten in the general 
commotion, stood in his path. 

“I’m goin’ with you. I want to see 
this out.” 

“Come on, then,” laughed Adams, 
and the two hurried down the moun- 
tain path. 

When the governor's spéciai, con- 
sisting of President Caryll’s private 
car and a mountain engine, pulled on- 
to the main track, loungers around the 
depot were in a fine flurry. What had 
happened? Was the governor worse? 
Had the Danner bill passed? And did 
the mysterious visitor who had left 
on the fast mail for Denver have any- 
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thing to do with this sudden calliny out 
of the special? But while conjectures 
flew fast and furious, none dared ask 
questions of the white-faced, angry- 
browed young man who stood on the 
rear platform of President Caryll’s 
car. 

Two men, strangers in the town, lis- 
tened silently to the flood of rumors, 
then suddenly moved toward the small 
turn-table. 

“T guess this is where we get in our 
graft,” remarked one as they pulled 
out of the crowd of idlers. 

“Hitchcock was lookin’ for some- 
thing like this, I reckon.” 

On the turn-table stood the freight 
pusher, ready for the run back to the 
foot of the grade. The fireman was 
fussing at her, oilcan in hand. He de- 
clared afterwards that he must have 
been hypnotized. Anyhow, he left his 
engine to visit the Red Front saloon 
with one of the strangers. The other, 
who seemed familiar with engines, 
lounged carelessly on the steps until his 
partner and the fireman had disap- 
peared behind the swinging doors. 
With a cat-like motion he mounted the 
engine and commenced to feed the fire- 
box with coal. Then with his hand on 
the throttle, the engine moved slowly 
off the switch and gained the main 
track under ever-increasing headway. 

Several of the yard-hands, thinking 
the man had inadvertently opened the 
throttle, ran to his rescue. Some two 
hundred feet below the switch lay a 
sand-bank, and the man 
plunged, after pulling the throttle wide 
open. Before his would-be rescuers 
could reach him, he had pulled him- 
self out of the sand and disappeared 
in the underbrush below. The second 
man was given no thought. Every 
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mind was centered on the wild engine 
on the track of the special, now whirl- 
ing around the mule-shoe curve. 

It was Johnny Doherty, hanging 
breathlessly from a window of the pri- 
vate car, who first spotted the run- 
away engine, now on the opposite side 
of the curve and gaining in velocity 
with every revolution of the wheels. 

“They're after us—some one is,” he 
shouted excitedly. Adams and the 
conductor stopped discussing  tele- 
graph stations and dashed to the plat- 
form. The face of the experienced 
railroad man blanched. 

“My God, there’s no one aboard. 
Our lives ain’t worth a burnt tie,” he 
groaned. Adams watched the furious 
progress of the wild engine, and his 
thoughts traveled back to the girl on 
the porch. Then he pulled himself to- 
gether. 

“There must be a way out of this, 
man!”’ he shouted to the conductor, 
who crouched white and speechless in 
the great plush chair. The rich fur- 
nishings of the president’s car were a 
mockery to this man, whose wife and 
babies were waiting for him in Denver. 
He shook his head. 

“None, unless it runs off the track 
on that short curve. One chance in a 
thousand.” 

The engineer had seen the runaway, 
and he was warning his three helpless 
passengers with shrill, sharp whistles 
of alarm. 

“Good God, man, can’t you slow up 
and let us get out on the trestles ?” 

The conductor pointed silently to the 
narrow spans of iron below which the 
deep ravine yawned treacherously. 
The train lurched forward wildly. The 
engineer was making one frantic effort 
to distance the runaway. Johnny Do- 
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herty’s eyes fairly bulged out in terror 
at the pace. Suddenly Adams sprang 
to his feet. 

“See here, there’s a sand pit, just as 
we strike the level. I saw it coming 
up. Switch locked?” 

“There’s no chance. It'll be on us 
before we get 

But he did not finish the sentence. 
He suddenly collapsed and was now 
lying on the floor. Adams grabbed 
Johnny’s arm roughly. 

“We'll have to do it alone, kid,” he 
exclaimed in a voice tense and unnatu- 
ral. “Come out here.” He led the way 
to the rear platform. Then carefully 
balancing himself, he gazed from the 
swaying scenes through which they 
rushed to the iron monster tearing# 
down the incline behind the 

“We're getting near the bot 
murmured, then aloud, “Pull tiigits 
cord, quick, Johnny.” He was ‘$Wiamig 
ing on the lower step now, starin® fix- 
edly at each scudding rock and tree as 
if watching for some familiar land- 
mark. Johnny watched the swaying 
figure and Adams, glancing up, fairly 
shrieked above the din of the on-rush- 
ing train: 

“Pull that cord, lad, or we will be 
killed !” 

Mechanically the boy grasped the 
cord. The engine dashing on their 
trail drew nearer and still nearer. 
Johnny gave a pitiful cry and sank on 
the platform, staring helplessly at the 
iron monster bearing down upon them. 
Adams, from his perilous perch, felt 
the special slowing up in response to 
the signal. Then came a crunching 
sound. The special was crossing the 
switch—and the lower step was 
empty! 

Within the luxurious private car, the 
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conductor, half-dazed, also felt the 
slowing up of the train, and then, 
above the grinding of wheels and 
brakes and the vibration of rails, he 
heard a keen, boyish scream. He made 
a dash for the rear platform. The spe- 
cial had come to a stand-still some 
sixty feet below the switch, and the 
runaway engine was burrowing its 
way futilely but desperately into the 
sand-bank. Beside the switch lay a 
quiet figure. 

Before the railroad men could reach 
the switch, Adams had recovered con- 
sciousness, and was rubbing his hand 
stupidly over his eyes. The engineer 
laid a trembling hand on his shoulder. 
“Much hurt, old man? You must have 
had a nasty jump.” 

Adams rose unsteadily and gave a 
shuddering glance at the whirring 
wheels of the balked engine. 

“Not a scratch, I believe. Just the 
reaction. For a second I couldn’t tell 
whether the switch would give or not, 
and that thing roaring down on me, 
well—I felt a bit sick. But the mo- 
mentum of my body striking against 
the switch must have opened it. It 
doesn’t seem as if I ever touched it 
with my hands.” 

He laughed nervously, and started 
back toward the special. 

“There'll be a damage bill for that, 
I suppose,” he said, grimly, indicating 
the demoralized engine in the sand-pit. 
“But in your report, just charge it up 
to the State Central Committee—and 
Hitchcock !” 

The conductor made no reply. He 
suddenly felt subdued in the presence 
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of this brisk young man who, knowing 
nothing of railroading could thus dare 
to plan the salvation of five human be- 
ings. 


* * * * * * * 


Half an hour later, Adams sat in the 
long-distance telephone booth of Cres- 
cent City, talking with Prescott. He 
had beaten Griggs and the forged let- 
ter by just ten minutes. Then he 
called up the Star, Governor Hutchin- 
son’s strongest ally in Denver, and 
gave the editor such a story as had 
never before passed over the wires in 
Colorado. Only one portion of the 
adventure did he suppress. He failed 
to mention the name of the man who 
turned the switch. The editor was too 
excited to ask the question, and before 
he rang off, he exclaimed : 

“We'll have this on the street in 
twenty minutes. It will sound the 
death-knell of the Danner bill!” 

And it did. 

That night at Cedar Cottage, the 
governor, his daughter and the gover- 
nor’s private secretary reviewed the 
exciting events of the day. Eleanor’s 
hand rested unrebuked in Adams’ 
strong palm. The governor beamed 
on them both. 

“T don’t see how you ever dared to 
jump for the switch,” Eleanor was 
saying. Hutchinson  considerately 
turned his head, and Adams, bending 
close to the girl of his heart, whispered 
tenderly : 

“T thought of what your father had 
said about—the—reward—then I shut 
my eyes—and jumped. That’s all.” 











Ye Ancient Inns of Boston Town 


By Frederic Walter Norcross 


WRITE of old Boston, of the 
days when gentlemen wore 
cocked hats, long-curling wigs, 
and handsome cloaks; when the 

townspeople were no less austere than 
their harsh laws; when “witches” 
were burned in Salem and innocent 
Quakers were hanged on Boston Com- 
mon; when kissing in public was a 
crime, and galloping through the 
streets forbidden; when the stranger 
had “to give bond to save the Town 
from all damage and charge while en- 
tertaining him;”’ when to be absent 
from “meeting” was criminal, and 
speaking ill of a minister a grave of- 
fence; when officers with long wands 
corrected the inattentive and slumber- 
ing ones in church, while others pa- 
trolled the streets in search of ab- 
sentees; when swains and maidens 
walking abroad after ten o’clock were 
accosted by constables, who wished to 
know the business which took them 
abroad at such unseemly hours. 

“They have a greater veneration 
for the evening of Saturday than for 
that of the Lord’s Day itself,” says 
Neal, “so that all business is laid aside 
by sunset or six o'clock on Saturday 
night. The Sabbath itself is kept with 
great strictness, nobody being seen in 
the streets in time of Divine service, 
except the constables, who are appoint- 
ed to search all public houses. But in 
the evening they allow themselves 
great liberty and freedom.” 

“A countryman of mine,” writes M. 


l’Abbe Robin, “lodging at the same inn 
with me, took it into his head one Sun- 
day to play a little upon his flute; but 
the neighborhood became so incensed 
that our landlord was obliged to ac- 
quaint him of their uneasiness.” The 
Frenchman would have had a mob 
about his ears had those strains con- 
tinued. 

Furthermore, it is recorded that in 
1641 twelve hundred men trained for 
two days in Boston, yet during that 
time no man became drunk or swore 
an oath. The militia were more ab- 
stemious then than now. But the laws 
were more strict, and landlords were 
held to account for patrons who left 
their houses otherwise than sober. The 
comfort of their guests was also a mat- 
ter of public welfare, as the following 
act of 1649 would indicate: 

“Nor shall any take tobacco in any inne, 
or common victual house, except in a pri- 
vate room there, so as the master of said 
house nor any guest there shall take of- 
fence thereat; which if any do, then such 
persons shall forbear, upon pain of two 
shillings and sixpence for any such of- 
fence.” 

Cole’s Inn, the Ship Tavern, the 
Blue Anchor, and the Red Lyon were 
the first of Boston’s public houses. 

Cole’s was the oldest, and on Mer- 
chant’s Row, midway between Faneuil 
Hall and State street, as the city now 
stands, Samuel Cole hung out his sien. 
Here Miantonomoh and his dusky ret- 
inue were lodged when they visited 
Governor Vane in 1636, and a vear 
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later the Earl of Marlborough re- 
paired to the hostelry on his arrival 
from England. On the morning fol- 
lowing his arrival an invitation came 
from Winthrop asking his Lordship to 
accept the hospitality of the Gover- 


nor’s mansion. But this the haughty 
earl declined. The house wherein he 
was staying “was exceedingly well- 
governed,” he said, and he was as pri- 
vate there as elsewhere, which answer 
offended the Governor, but delighted 
Landlord Cole, who rubbed his hands 
with pleasuré at the compliment paid 
to his hostelry. 

The original Ship Tavern was typ- 
ical of the period. Two stories in 
height, with the upper one projecting, 
with walls of brick laid in the English 
bond, overhanging eaves, and its roof 
broken by luthern windows, it stood 
on the corner of North and Clark 
streets. Thomas Hutchinson, father 
of the Governor, was landlord, and 
later, John Vyal. During Vyal’s ad- 
ministration, Sir Robert Carr, Colonel 
Richard Nichols, Colonel George Cart- 
wright and Samuel Maverick arrived 
from England and took lodging there. 
These gentlemen were commissioned 
by Charles II. to settle all disputes 
arising in the New England colony. 
They accordingly secured the most 
comfortable chambers in the Ship, and 
at the public expense liberally provided 
themselves with Master Vyal’s best. 
But far from settling disputes, they be- 
came involved in one which threatened 
to shake the peace of the.community, 
for Sir Robert Carr, while under the 
influence of the tavern’s “best,” as- 
saulted a constable, who attempted to 
remuistrate with him, the fray taking 
place in the public room while land- 
lord and guests looked on with inter- 
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est. For that offence Sir Robert re- 
ceived a summons from the Governor 
to come to his house and answer the 
complaint lodged against him. But 
his reply was characteristic : 

“Sr,” he wrote. “Yors I receyved last 
night in answer to wh as I am Sr Robert 
Carr I. would have complyed wth yor 
desyres, but as I am wth ye Kyng’s Com- 
mission, I shal not grant yor requests, both 
in respect of his Majestyes honor and my 
oune duty, and rest yours 

Ropert CARR. 

Boston Jan. 23, 1666. 

For Major General John Leverett. 

And, holding the King’s Commis- 
sion, he was successful in defying pun- 
ishment. 

Less fortunate was a certain Captain 
Stone, who humorously dubbed Mag- 
istrate Ludlow a justass, in the room 
of this public house, for which offense 
he was fined one hundred pounds and 
forbidden to re-enter the colony on 
pain of death. The Puritans evident- 
ly failed to appreciate a good pun, par- 
ticularly when it was aimed against 
their institutions. 

Even more severe was their punish- 
ment of Nicholas Upshall, the Quaker 
Boniface of the Red Lyon Inn, in 
North End. Upshall’s career was a 
noble one. He came to Boston in 
1637, and his first banishment was the 
result of an attempt to bribe the 
keeper of the jail. Two Quakeresses 
were starving within, and Upshall 
wished to pass food to them. For 
this he was imprisoned by those God- 
fearing Puritans, and later was hanged 
for no greater offence than the practice 
of his peaceful religion. His remains 
lie in Copp’s Hill Cemetery, and it is 
probable that he is the only Boniface 
who suffered martyrdom in this coun 
try. 














The fourth and last of the popular 
inns of the seventeenth century was 
the Blue Anchor, located in Cornhill. 
It was kept in 1664 by Robert Turner, 
and later by Landlord George Monck, 
and from the records of this hostelry 
a fair idea of colonial inn-keeping may 
be obtained : 

“At the sign of the Blue Anchor, Turner 
furnished lodgings and refreshment to 
members of the government, to juries, and 


to the clergy, when summoned into synod 
by our General Court,’’ 


writes Savage; and that the General 
Court did not stint itself is in evidence 
from an old bill of an election ban- 
quet of the period. For two hundred 
and four diners, 72 bottles of Madeira, 
28 of Lisbon, 17 of port, 10 of claret, 
18 of porter, and 50 “double-bowls”’ 
of punch, besides cider, were ordered. 
The gentry were copious drinkers in 
those days, but it is likely that a por- 
tion, at least, of the General Court 
staggered from that feast in a man- 
ner which shocked the constables. 
Many were doubtless carried to the 
comfortable chambers above, which 
we learn were not numbered, as at 
present, but bore such titles as the 
“Cross Keyes,” “Green Dragon,” 
“Anchor and Castle,” and “Rose and 
Sun Low Room.” The unfortunate 
gentleman who spent the night in the 
Green Dragon chamber after that 
drinking bout must have seen those 
proverbial “snakes” with a vengeance. 

A century later Joseph Ingersoll, of 
the Bunch of Grapes Tavern, fur- 
nished the Council with two dozen 
Maderia, three dozen Lisbon, four and 
a half gallons of Vidania, “to mix with 
water,” and six double-bowls of punch 
for one dinner. Assuredly, Hutchin- 
son and his dozen associates did not 
stint themselves. 
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The Bunch of Grapes, replaced by 
the New England Bank, was one of 
the most popular inns of the eighteenth 
century. Francis Holmes kept it in 
1712, William Coffin in ’31, Joshua 
Barker in ’49, Colonel Ingersoll in 
64, John Marston in °77, William 
Foster in ’82, and James Vila in ’89. 
Among its notable guests was 
Governor William Burnett, who 
on his arrival in 1728 was es- 
corted from the Neck to the Bunch 
of Grapes by a great array of enthusi- 
astic citizens, headed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, the Council, and 
Colonel Dudley’s regiments. Burnett 
was accompanied by a French tutor, a 
steward, a black laundress, and a cook, 
at which escort the Bostonians gazed 
with no little curiosity. In 1776 the 
immortal Declaration was read from 
its balcony, and after the reading the 
populace burned the lions and unicorns 
from the Town, Courts, and Custom 
Houses, in front of this hostelry. The 
heat damaged the sign, which dis- 
played three clusters of grapes, and 
threatened to ignite the inn, but it was 
saved. Twelve years later young La- 
fayette was a guest there. 

It is said that Governor Pownall was 
a frequent visitor at the Bunch of 
Grapes tavern. Pownall was short 
of stature and inclined to be corpu- 
lent, but a great ladies’ man, withal, 
who saluted every woman, as they 
used to salute them, with a sounding 
kiss on the cheek, to whom he was pre- 
sented. One day a tall dame was in- 
troduced to the little fellow, and he 
promptly requested her to stoop to 
meet his proffered courtesy. “Nay, 
T’ll stoop to no man,—not even to your 
Excellency,” exclaimed this haughty 
dame. Whereupon the Governor 
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sprang on a chair beside her. “Then 
I’ll stoop to you, madam,” he replied, 
with a bow, and leaning over, caressed 
the cheek of the fair one. 

A less courteous visitor was Sir 
William Phips, who once threatened 
to thrash the landlord of this hostelry. 
Sir William was no idle boaster in this 
respect, for he was a man of ungovern- 
able temper, and his caning of Captain 
Short of the Nonsuch frigate, and as- 
saults on Collector of the Port Bren- 
ton, are matters of history. Phips was 
a man of Herculean stature and 
strength, which rendered these per- 
sonal encounters decidedly unpleasant 
for his adversaries. His most notable 
conflict of this nature took place in the 
General Court, where his adherents 
were arguing in favor of excluding all 
members who were not residents of the 
towns they represented. But the stiff 
opposition of the non-residents threat- 
ened to defeat the bill, which so en- 
raged Sir William that he rushed into 
the chamber, cane in hand, and drove 
the opposers from their benches. He 
had a favorite window in the Bunch of 
Grapes, which none other dared oc- 
cupy, and where he would sit on fine 
afternoons glaring out at the pedes- 
trians on State Street. 

The Orange Tree Tavern dispensed 
rum and Jamaica spirits on Hanover 
Street, from 1712, when Jonathan 
Wardwell was landlord, until 178s, 
when the house was disposed of. The 
inn took its name from the orange- 
tree on its sign, and was noted for hav- 
ing the best well of water in town—the 
same “never being dry nor known to 
freeze.” Master Wardwell was enter- 
prising. Coaches and chariots were 
rare in the colonies, and in 1712 he 
made the Orange Tree the headquar- 
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ters for the first public coach in Bos- 
ton. Only a few families of distinction 
owned four-wheeled chaises then, and 
the gentry were forced to walk to their 


balls and parties. In consequence 
there ensued a rush of orders for the 
coach; the fame of the Orange Tree 
was enhanced, and Master Wardwell 
left his widow a very rich woman. 

Fifty years later the business had 
extended. In 1763, Bartholomew 
Stavers established his Portsmouth 
Flying Stage, at the sign of the Light 
House in North End. Horses and 
coach were kept in Charlestown, to 
save the expense of ferriage, but all 
bookings were made in Boston. Mas- 
ter Stavers gave notice that “as this is 
a convenient and genteel way of trav- 
elling, and greatly cheaper than hiring 
carriages or horses,” he “hoped ladies 
and gentlemen would encourage the 
same.’ His coach could “accommo- 
date six,” and the fare to Portsmouth 
was “thirteen shillings and six-pence, 
sterling.” Six years later, Edward 
Wade put on a stage to Marblehead, 
and advertised that he “might be spok- 
en with at the widow Trefry’s in Fish 
Street.” 

Over. the latter route, in the spring 
of 1741, rode Sir Charles Henry 
Frankland, Collector of Boston. 
Alighting at the sign of the White 
Swan, the baronet’s eye wandered past 
the obsequious landlord and beheld 
Agnes Surriage, the lovely maid-of- 
all-work, in the doorway. Agnes Sur- 
riage was the beauty of that region. 
Hostlers and _ post-boys glanced 
amorously after her, but she dis- 
dained their advances. It was said 
that the landlord himself was in love 
with her, and certain it is that she had 
refused offers from several good men 

















in the village. But the courting of a 
baronet was received with more favor. 
Sir Charles Frankland bowed gallant- 
ly, and the beautiful maid-of-all-work 
curtsied and blushed. Sir Charles had 
business in Boston next day, but he 
dallied at the White Swan. Soon after 
the town began to whisper scandal 
about them, at which Agnes gave the 
heart-broken landlord “notice.” Then 
Sir Charles conveyed her to his estate 
in Hopkinton, where their love was 
idyllic. 

But less happy days awaited Agnes 
in England, where she was made to 
feel the scorn of her lover’s proud fam- 
ily. The pair fled to Portugal. They 
were in Lisbon during the great earth- 
quake of November Ist, 1755, when 
Sir Charles, while riding through the 
city, was overwhelmed and _ beaten 
down by the falling debris. The faith- 
ful Agnes did not faint on hearing the 
news, but with a few servants she 
made her way through the well-nigh 
impassable thoroughfares, and res- 
cued her entombed lover. And for 
that act the former maid-of-all-work 
of the little Marblehead inn became 
Lady Frankland. 

Before taking up the inns of the 
Revolution, mention must be made of 
the Sun taverns, a name very popular 
with the landlords of old Boston. One 
of these inns was kept by Samuel 
Mears, in Dock Square, and another 
stood in Cornhill, where Captain 
James Day invited custom. That in 
Batterymarch had a sign whose circu- 
lar top resembled a gravestone, but 
there the resemblance ended, for in- 
stead of an inscription were the words: 

“The Best Ale and Porter 
Under the Sun.” 
By a curious transition, this sign 
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was afterwards hung in Moon Street, 
where a Mrs. Milk dispensed mixtures 
less mild than her name would indi- 
cate. 

At this latter inn, and nearly a cen- 
tury later, the English actor, Edmund 
Kean, would resort after his evening 
performance. Kean was an inveterate 
drinker, and in moments of intoxica- 
tion would give play to his vanity to 
be considered a Latin scholar. 

By Revolutionary times, manners 
and customs had changed. The stern 
Puritan law-makers passed away,.and 
with them their sad-colored clothing. 
Velvets, ruffles and_ three-cornered 
headgear were in fashion; gentlemen 
carried gold-headed canes in place of 
swords. Powdered hair and periwigs 
were in vogue. The aristocracy wore 
coats of white, blue, and scarlet cloth 
trimmed with gold, and ladies’ toilets 
were even more extravagant. Among 
the gentlemen, hard-drinking was con- 
sidered an accomplishment, and the 
taverns were scenes of much merry- 
making, but none were so convivial, so 
rollicking, so devil-may-care over their 
cups, as those red-coated officers of 
His Majesty’s Service. 

The inns they patronized were nu- 
merous, but we will only consider the 
most popular. These were the Blue 
Bell and Indian Queen, standing on 
each side of the passage leading from 
Washington Street to Hawley, and 
where officers from the Province 
House and Old South frequently as- 
sembled. Over their cognac and meat 
they laughed at the plotting which the 
Sons of Liberty were carrying on at 
the Green Dragon, and spoke of the 
powder which was being collected near 
Cambridge, and which General Gage 
was planning to capture. But the 
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landlady happened to be a Whig, and 
something of an Amazon; and one 
day when those tipsy gallants called 
for brandy under the name of “Yan- 
kee blood,” she seized a spit and dash- 
ing among them, struck right and left 
till the room was cleared of that com- 
pany. Zadock Pomery kept the inn in 
1800, and a score of years later the 
Washington Coffee-House replaced it. 
It was the starting place of the old 
Roxbury Hourlies. 

The British officers also patronized 
the Royal Exchange. On the south- 
west corner of Exchange and State 
Streets it stood, giving its name to the 
former narrow thoroughfare. In 1747, 
when fire destroyed the Town House, 
the General Court was held there for 
the remaining days of the session. 
Luke Vardy was landlord then, and a 
favorite hostelry with Masons was the 
Exchange, for Vardy was honored 
among the fraternity. 

“Where’s honest Luke, that cook from Lon- 
don? 

For without Luke, the Lodge is undone. 

*Twas he who oft dispell’d their sadness. 

And filled the Brethren’s hearts with glad- 
ness, 

Luke in return is made a brother, 

As good and true as any other, 

And still, though broke with age and wine, 

Preserves the token and the sign.” 

Thus did Joseph Green apostrophize 
the good host of the Royal Exchange, 
at one of their festivals. 

Early in 1728, this inn was the scene 
of a fatal quarrel between Benjamin 
Woodbridge and Henry Phillips. 
Both men were young and of Boston’s 
first families. Woodbridge made a 
slighting remark about a friend and 
Phillips hurled his wine in the insult- 
er’s face. Friends separated the com- 
batants, but they met at sunrise, on the 
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Common near the Powder House. 
There Phillips passed his sword 
through his opponent’s body, and later 
in the morning young Woodbridge 
was found lying dead among the wet 
grasses. 

Phillips escaped on a man-of-war 
which was just weighing anchor, and 
this duel gave rise to the law whereby 
the convicted offender was “to be car- 
ried publicly in a cart to the gallows, 
with a rope about his neck, and set on 
the gallows an hour; then to be im- 
prisoned twelve months without bail,” 
and finally executed. The person 
killed in a duel was denied “Christian 
burial,” and interred “near the usual 
place of execution with a stake drove 
through his body.” 

A more agreeable passage from the 
history of the Royal Exchange was the 
romance which had its opening chap- 
ter there. When the British troops 
were landing in Boston, Susanna 
Sheaffe, eldest daughter of the Deputy, 
was in the Exchange. Attracted by 
the passing soldiery and music of the 
bands she stepped out on the balcony, 
and there attracted the attention of 
Captain Ponsonby Molesworth, a 
nephew of Lord Ponsonby, who was 
in the ranks. Molesworth, much im- 
pressed by the girl’s beauty, pointed 
her out to a brother officer, exclaim- 
ing, “Jove! That girl seals my fate.” 
Which speech proved true, for he af- 
terwards married her. 

One evening in 1769, James Otis, 
the brilliant young orator and darling 
of the Boston populace, wended his 
way down King Street toward the 
British Coffee-House. A few days be- 
fore, he had delivered his famous 
speech against the Writs of Assistance, 
and in the ever-growing spirit of re- 
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volt which was agitating Boston, men 
looked upon James Otis as a leader. 
A great career seemed opening before 
him. He had enemies, to be sure, but 


what rising man had not. He could 
afford to laugh at such, for the Boston 
.mob carried him on their shoulders. 

Such were the thoughts of James 
Otis as he approached the British Cof- 
fee-House. There was another min- 
gled with them: he was wondering 
who the unknown could be, whose note 
was in his pocket and who had re- 
quested to meet him in the coffee- 
house at that hour. 

He was to learn soon enough. Otis 
paused to speak with a friend beneath 
the broad sign. Then he entered the 
inn, and was immediately jostled into 
a corner by a party of roughs, headed 
by Robinson, the Customs Commis- 
sioner, whom he had criticised in his 
speech a few days before. The crowd 
closed in about the orator. There en- 
sued a scuffle and sound of blows; at 
which Otis’s friend rushed to his as- 
sistance, but was caught by two of the 
roughs and pushed into the street. 
Meanwhile James Otis was borne to 
the floor, beaten, and left stunned and 
bleeding, with a great cut in his fore- 
head. 

His ambitions were futile, for from 
that moment his career was well-nigh 
over. The effects of that wound 
clouded the young man’s brain, and 
insanity ensued; yet such was his 
magnanimity, that when Robinson 
apologized Otis refused the damages 
which the courts awarded him. He 
was killed by a stroke of lightning at 
Andover, some years later. 

A group of officers witnessed that 
attack upon Otis in the British Coffee- 
House, for the place was popular with 
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such. In 1750 it was the-scene of the 
first theatrical entertainment in Bos- 
ton, when a party of these red-coated 
gentlemen presented Otway’s “Or- 
phan,” in the great public-room. Many 
ladies attended and roundly applauded 
the actors.’ A quarter century later 
Surgeon Bolton delivered harangues 
from its balcony, ridiculing the ora- 
tions of Hancock and Warren. But 
the surgeon’s audience included none 
of the populace, and had not the main- 
guard been paraded below on these 
occasions, there would have been none 
to hear the little man’s violent elo- 


quence. After the evacuation, the 
British Coffee-House became the 
American Coffee-House, and jack- 


asses were sold in the street where 
the patient main-guard formerly lis- 
tened to Surgeon Bolton. 

Another tavern of red-coat renown 
was the Black Horse Inn, standing in 
the little thoroughfare of that name 
near Hanover Street. This hostelry, 
whose name was corrupted into Black- 
us-inn, often served as a refuge for 
deserters from Burgoyne’s army, and 
was of considerable antiquity. 

The Cromwell’s Head stood in the 
neighborhood of King’s Chapel. It 
was a famous hostelry in eighteenth- 
century Boston, kept by Anthony 
3rackett in 1760, by his widow in 
1764, and later by his brother, Joshua. 
Its wines were of the best, and Mar- 
quis Chastellux alighted there in 1782, 
before paying his respects to M. de 
Vandreuil, the commander of the fleet 
that was to convey him to Rocham- 
beau’s army. 

The sign of the inn portrayed the 
head of the Lord Protector and hung 
so low that pedestrians were compelled 
to bow before it or whack their heads 
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against the heavy board. The royal 
officers compelled Master Brackett to 
take down the sign since it suggested 
the overthrow of royal authority, but 
he had it in place again while they 
were marching down to their boats on 
that great day of evacuation. His 
“bill” was from a plate by Paul Re- 
vere, surmounted by a facsimile of the 
sign, and stating that besides board, 
lodging and fare, one might have wine, 
punch, porter and liquor, with due 
care for one’s horse, for certain 
pounds, shillings and pence. 

In 1756, Master Brackett enter- 
tained a young officer from Virginia. 
He was exceeding tall, with large 
hands and feet, and a patrician air 
which demanded homage. This was 
Lieutenant-Colonel George Washing- 
ton, just returned from that disastrous 
campaign with Braddock. He was lit- 
tle known in New England then, but 
Boston was to ring with his praises a 
score of years later. 

When the Revolution was over, 
Washington again visited the town he 
had delivered in 1776. It was a raw, 
wintry day when the General arrived 
on the Neck to find the suite of the 
Governor and a host of people waiting, 
but no Governor to give him welcome. 
Hancock, it seems, did not wish to rec- 
ognize a superior personage within his 
official jurisdiction, and there the 
crowds waited on that wind-swept 
strip of land, catching what became 
known as “the Washington cold,” 
which was to result fatally for many. 
With the greatest difficulty the author- 
ities persuaded the hero to enter the 
town, for more than once had he 
turned his horse’s head to depart. 

Finally he consented, and rode be- 
tween the throngs on State Street un- 
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covered, but never inclining his head 
to the cheering populace. At the State 
House he would not alight until as- 
sured that the Governor was not pres- 
ent ; and to add to his discomfiture the 
noble warrior found a cold dinner 
awaiting him at Joseph Ingersoll’s inn 
on Tremont Street. 

That day the illustrious visitor kept 
his room, refusing an invitation to dine 
with Hancock. But on the following 
morning, the Governor became con- 
vinced of the enormity of his fiasco, 
and though suffering from gout, 
caused himself to be carried to Inger- 
soll’s, where he presented his apolo- 
gies to the stately visitor. 

Madam Hancock relates that the 
Governor was too ill to leave his house 
on the day of Washington’s entry, and 
that the warrior shed tears when her 
helpless husband was carried into his 
presence. But Hancock was jealous 
of Washington’s elevation to the 
Presidency, and there were many who 
believed the slight was intentional. 
However that may be, it must be 
stated in Landlord Ingersoll’s favor 
that he procured a fish of great excei- 
lence for that otherwise unpleasant 
dinner, and thus saved his credit with 
his illustrious visitor. 

Most celebrated of all Boston tav- 
erns of the period was the famous 
Green Dragon. With good reason 
Daniel Webster proclaimed it the 
“headquarters of the. Revolution.” 
Warren, John Adams, Paul Revere 
and James Otis assembled and plotted 
there. Warren was the first Grand 
Master of the first Grand Lodge of 
Masons in Boston, and this organiza- 
tion held its meetings in the Green 
Dragon. To it came hundreds of pa- 
triots to confer with their chiefs, and 
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if “walls have ears,” as some believe, 
many a strange conversation was heard 
by those broad expanses of wainscot in 
the chambers of this hostelry. It is on 
record that the Masonic Lodge ad- 
journed for the “Boston Tea Party.” 
Indeed, nearly one-third of its mem- 
bers participated in that act of lawless- 
ness. Says Revere: 

“In the fall of 1774 and winter of 1775 I 
was one of upwards of thirty, chiefly me- 
chanics, who formed ourselves into a com- 
mittee for the purpose of watching the 
movements of the British soldiers. and 
gaining every intelligence of the move- 
ments of the tories. We held our meeting’s 
at the Green Dragon Tavern. This com- 
mittee was astonished to find all their 
secrets known to General Gage, although 
every time they met, every member swore 
not to reveal any of their transactions ex- 
cept to Hancock, Adams, Warren, Otis, 
Church, and one or two more.” 

Doctor Church afterwards proved to 
be the traitor among them. 

A custom long observed in old Bos- 
ton was the celebration of Pope Day, 
on November 5th, the anniversary of 
that momentous Gunpowder Pilot. 
There was bitter rivalry between the 
North End and South End. Each sec- 
tion had its procession and its Pope, 
and when the two met, which was sure 
to occur, a riot ensued. The rival effi- 
gies of the papal sovereign were 
dragged from their thrones, and fists, 
stones and clubs were freely used by 
the partisans. Much ill-feeling arose 


from these combats, and Governor: 


Hancock, fearing them prejudicial to 
the patriot cause, endeavored in vain 
to suppress them. Finally he ordered 
a great feast at the Green Dragon on 
the day of saturnalia, and in eloquent 
tones begged the assembled leaders of 
both parties to put a stop to their riv- 
alry. And in this he was successful. 
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That dinner cost the Governor one 
thousand dollars, but it put an end to 
the riots which had long disturbed the 
community. 

The several lodges in the British 
regiments held meetings at the Green 
Dragon during their occupation of 
Boston. In 1795 the Massachusetts 
Charitable Association met there, and 
twenty years previously a great mass 
meeting of Boston mechanics assem- 
bled to raise their voices in favor of 
the adoption of the Constitution by the 
Federal Convention. The roar of em- 
phatic approval which shook the walls 
of the Green Dragon on that occasion 
led Samuel Adams to exclaim, “Well, 
if they want it, they must have it.” 
The tavern stood in Union Street, a 
two-storied, brick building with pitch 
roof, and having an iron rod project- 
ing above the entrance, on which 
crouched the fabled monster of an- 
tiquity. The site of this most famous 
of Boston inns is marked by a tablet 
with a dragon sculptured thereon in 
bas-relief. 

Down on the Neck stood the George, 
another celebrated hostelry of the 
eighteenth century. At the George,— 
or Saint George, as it was ofttime 
called_—many of the royal governors 
were received by the shouting popu- 
lace. It stood in the midst of an es- 
tate of eighteen acres, which included 
a stretch of field and marsh from 
Roxbury on the south to the great 
creek on the west. It had orchards 
and gardens about, and commanded 
fair Boston on one hand, with a view 
of Cambridge Bay on the other. But 
at night the Neck was a desolate, 
wind-swept stretch, and the stranger 
approaching the town was tempted 
and usually succumbed to the cheery 
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lights which shone from the George. 

The inn figures well in Boston his- 
tory. In 1721, the General Court met 
there while small-pox was raging in 
the town. Nine years later, when 
Simon Rogers was landlord, the Pro- 
bate Court did likewise; and in 1737 
Stephen Minot presented the follow- 
ing quaint petition, which, owing to 
the good reputation of the inn, was 
allowed : 

“That your petitioner lately met with 
very heavy losses by the way of the sea, it 
stands him in stead to put his estate on the 
land to the best improvement he possibly 
can in the way of Trade &c. And as he de- 
signs to keep for sale a variety of goods 
suitable for the country, so he apprehends 
it will but little avail him unless he may be 
permitted to supply his customers with 
Rum also, because they usually chuse to 
take up all they want at one place.” 

And thus Master Minot made his 
headquarters at the George with 
“goods suitable for the country,” 
which we regret to say, included 
“Rum.” Thirty years later Edward 
Bardin opened this tavern as the 
King’s Arms, but the name proved 
unpopular and was replaced by the 
time-honored one. 

In 1775, the George was a military 
centre. Just below, the Americans 
threw up entrenchments which hem- 
med the Britons in Boston, and despite 
the fact that it was within range of 
the British musketry, General Wash- 
ington visited the inn daily, standing on 
the low porch, surrounded by a group 
of men destined to become famous in 
the annals of their country, and view- 
ing the enemy’s position through field- 
glasses. His uniform at that time was 
a blue coat with buff-colored facings, 
a rich epaulet on each shoulder, buff 
under-dress, an elegant small-sword 
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and a black cockade in his hat; and 
that tall, commanding figure was fre- 
quently a mark for the British sharp- 
shooters. Several of their bullets 
lodged in the broad veranda posts, but 
the General never left his position till 
the examination was over. 

Of this inn and of the Continental 
soldiery a fair anecdote is related: “A 
severe rain all night did not much im- 
pede our march, but the troops were 
broken down with fatigue,’ writes 
Surgeon Thacher of Colonel Jackson’s 
regiment. “We reached Boston at 
sunrising, and near the entrance to the 
Neck is a tavern, having for its sign a 
representation of a globe, with a man 
in the act of struggling to get through 
it; his head and shoulders were out, 
his arms extended, and the rest of his 
body enclosed in the globe. On a label 
from his mouth was written, ‘Oh; how 
shall I get through this world?’ ” 

The George was burned during a 
British sally on the thirtieth of July in 
that year of the Evacuation. 

One more old inn must be men- 
tioned, and our record is done with. 
This is the Brazier Tavern in Corn 
Court, where Talleyrand sojourned. 
What a suave, scheming, treacherous 
diplomat the man was. Pitt banished 
him from England at the moment 
Robespierre was proscribing him in 
France. Then he came to America 
and intrigued with Jefferson to pre- 
vent a treaty with England, but being 
unsuccessful in this, the arch-plotter 
fled to Europe. 

One day, at the Brazier Inn, Talley- 
rand was pleased with a pen-knife in 
the landlord’s possession. It was of 
delicate workmanship and the diplo- 
mat offered to purchase it ; but instead, 
the American gave it as a present to 











his illustrious guest. And when Tal- 
leyrand left for Europe he carried the 
pen-knife with him. 

Arriving in Hamburg, the diplomat 
became enamoured of the beautiful 
Baroness de S , better known to 
the world as “Cordelia.” This woman 
saw the pen-knife in her lover’s pos- 
session and admired it, with the result 
that he gave it to her. Later he de- 
serted her, and one day the lovely Bar- 
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oness was found dead on the floor with 
an open note directed to M. de Talley- 
rand on the table beside her. 

“T have burnt all your letters. They 
do no honor to my memory nor to your 
heart. You are the author of my 
death ; may God forgive you as I do,” 
it read. 

She had stabbed herself to the heart 
with that American pen-knife, the gift 
of her faithless lover. 


| Selfishness 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


HERE is so much that you can give to me,— 


I cannot bring you anything at all 


Save worship and the little, tender words 


My lips let fall. 


But you—oh, you can feed my hungry heart, 


And you can fill my chalice-soul with wine 


| Till I grow drunk with drinking, marvelling 


At love like thine. 


My lips let fall. 





How selfishly I come to beg all this, 
I who can give you nothing, dear, at ail, 
Save worship and the little, grateful words 








An Architect of the Old School 


By Henry Turner Bailey 


EARS ago in the golden age 

\ | of this generation there lived 

in the quiet village of North 

Scituate in Massachusetts a 
sweet little old lady who wore a 
white frilled cap and black silk stom- 
acher, and who looked for all the 
world like a daguerreotype come to 
life. Her house stood at the top of 
the hill on the left and quite near the 
street, so near that as we passed on 
our way to school we could catch the 
eleam of her bright eyes watching 
from her chamber window. The win- 
dow was in the last of three gables— 
the one towards the south—high up 
under the vault of a majestic elm 
which sheltered the old house and 
shaded the street and held always an 
oriole’s nest, hung where no boy 
could have reached it even if it had 
not been protected by the presence 
of the high and mighty lady. 

We had a vague but vast sense of 
the importance of “Old Lady Bry- 
ant.” Her husband had been a great 
man in his day. He had built the first 
railroad in America, had invented a 
dozen wonderful things, and had 
made a fortune in Quincy granite. 
He was dead now and she had all the 
money. We had heard rumors of the 
old lady’s famous son Gridley—more 
famous than his father—a son who 
lived at hotels, and built city halls and 
custom houses and churches and jails ; 
a son whose wife was one of the finest 
ladies in the land, a leader in the fash- 
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ionable world of Boston, a beautiful 
woman who once danced with the 
Prince of Wales, and who wore only 
dresses of silk trimmed with real lace 
and embroidered with pearls and 
splashed with diamonds. Gridley vis- 
ited his mother occasionally they said, 
but we children never saw him. One 
night after we were all tucked into bed 
we heard the sound of steeds and 
wheels and the awful crack of a whip 
as the rumble went up the hill, but 
in the morning we could find no trace 
of anything unusual. We must have 
been dreaming. 

Among the children who paddled 
in Bound Brook and browsed the 
huckleberry bushes on Booth Hill and 
played “I spy” among the haycocks 
in Uncle Stephen’s big field opposite 
the Bryant house, was a sweet, dark- 
haired girl called Grace. Her eyes 
were large and brown and merry, and 
her voice was like a_ bobolink’s. 
Grace was to furnish cookies for a 
grand banquet of sorrel leaves and 
wild strawberries and spring water to 
be held one afternoon at three in a 
cob-house castle of cliff-wood which 
we had erected upon an inaccessible 
crag in the schoolhouse yard. But 
she did not appear. Neither did the 
cookies. A band of robbers must 
have fallen upon our provision train! 
We ate our sour and wet lunch, armed 
ourselves to the teeth, and in the cool 
of the afternoon set out to wreak our 
wrath upon the enemy. The sun was 
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going down in glory behind Booth 
Hill as we tramped along gloomily 
through the dusty highway. Sudden- 
ly our captain cried, “Halt! Hide!” 
We disappeared as by magic, and 
from our covert in the roadside bushes 
saw for the first time the chief wonder 
of our childhood world. A white 
horse of gigantic proportions came 
down upon us like a_ whirlwind. 
Hoofs pounded, wheels rumbled, sil- 
ver chains jingled, burnished metal 
and polished wood flashed light. As 
the equipage thundered past in a 
cloud of golden dust our bewildered 
eyes saw amid all this fearful glory— 
whom, do you suppose?—our play- 
mate, our cookie finder, radiantly 
happy by the side of a distinguished 
looking gentleman and a beautiful 
lady in rich robes, Grace, transfigured 
like Cinderella. At last we had seen 
with mortal eye Grace Studley’s won- 
derful uncle and aunt, Gridley James 
Fox Bryant and his wife Louisa 
Braid. 

In those days the summer resident 
had not astonished the eyes of North 
Scituate children. Mr. Bryant and 
his wife were unique. We remember 
Mr. Bryant as a man of commanding 
presence. He was not tall, but rather 
stout, with broad shoulders and a 
large strongly modelled head. His 
hands and feet were small and deli- 
cately formed. His habit of standing 
always with his hands behind, his feet 
rather far apart, and his head thrust 
forward, gavehima noticeable likeness 
to the Napoleon in Orchardson’s well- 
known picture of the “Emperor on 
board the Bellerophon,” a likeness of 
which Mr. Bryant was not un- 
conscious. He admired Napoleon! 
When he moved it was with the quick 


nervous step indicative of haste and 
unbounded energy. When he spoke, 
incisive words, enunciated distinctly 
and grouped in short epigrammatic 
sentences, held the attention of every 
person within ear-shot. He dressed 
faultlessly. In his personal accounts 
appear such items as these: 


Skiff, New York, suit, blue mel- 

WO ei ndebeesatunss kende’ $89.00 
Tuttle, Boston, 1 Pr. Boots . ..$14.00 
Herchenroder, Spring vent gray 

I Fa cho sada hess tances $50.00 


Mrs. Bryant was a born aristocrat. 
When her sister-in-law, Maria, an- 
nounced her intention to marry a 
mechanic, the high lady protested 
with all the forces at her command. 
She looked like the pictures in grand- 
ma’s “Queens of France.” Her figure, 
somewhat short but well propor- 
tioned, was perfectly poised and al- 
ways elegantly gowned. The beauty 
of her face, naturally strong in line 
and delicately colored, was usually en- 
hanced by a skilfully arranged head- 
dress of lace. Her constant compan- 
ion was a diminutive Skye terrier, 
called “Flossie,” as white as a June 
cloud and as active as a squirrel. Mrs. 
Bryant loved “Flossie’—there were 
no children—and wept bitterly when 
at last the little thing was buried in 
great state. But Mr. Bryant lavished 
his affection upon his imperious wife. 
He worshipped her with medizval 
devotion. “Women are goddesses,” 
he used to say. “No man was ever 
worthy to marry any woman.” He 
lavished something besides sentiment 
upon her. Among his papers are 
bills for roses at a dollar each, dresses 
at $150, and bonnets at $40. Here 
are other suggestive items: 









































GRIDLEY BRYANT 


Pheips, lace sacque............. $50 
Lyon & Co., umbrella........... 40 
2 5, Ga rer ae 15 

0 eee 60 
Shreve & Stanwood, silver bow... 93 


Crosley, Moss & Foss, necklace. 125 

At this time their bills at the Tre- 
mont House averaged $430 per 
month, with additional summer bills 
at Hingham, Nahant, Swampscott 
and Newport. These figures repre- 
sent “war prices,” and are, of course, 
scarcely worth mentioning in com- 
parison with the incidental accounts 
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of many a modern millionaire; but as 
an index of what an architect could 
do in the sixties, without “deals” and 
“corners” to multiply wealth, they 
are, at least, suggestive. “Louisa’s 
Newport gowns came direct from 
Paris and London.” The one she 
wore the evening of the Prince of 
Wales’s ball cost $1,500, they say, and 
was never used afterward. 

Mr. Bryant was the eldest of ten 
children born to Gridley Bryant and 
Maria Winship Fox. His parent 
had the reputation of being the hand- 
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somest couple in Boston. They must 
have been well favored, for the 
mother was still a beauty at seventy- 
eight, when she used to watch us 
children from her high window un- 
der the elm in North Scituate. The 
father was a man who was handsome 
indeed, if the old adage is true, 
“Handsome is that handsome does.” 
From notes in the handwriting of his 
son and from others in his own, it is 
evident that he was one of the most 
remarkable men of his generation. 
“He was an ardent mechanician and 
inventor. . . . He engineered and con- 
structed the first railroad in America. 
It ran from the Quincy quarries to 
the Neponset River, and, though re- 
built and extended, remains to this 
day.” For years he was president of 
the Granite Railway Company, and 
managed its affairs with brilliant suc- 
cess. He invented and built the first 
turntable in America, the four- 
wheeled truck and the eight-wheeled 
truck; “but he never claimed patents 
upon these, although in litigation in- 
itiated by others, the courts on two or 
more occasions threw out the claims 
of others and awarded to him the 
right of patent.” He transported 
from Quincy to Boston, after 
strengthening the bridges along the 
way, the huge monoliths which form 
the colonnades at the north and south 
ends of the old courthouse still 
standing on Court Street. Two of 
these were handled in the rough or 
quarried size and weighed sixty-four 
tons each. These were hauled upon 
flat sledges designed by Mr. Bryant. 
The six remaining columns were 
dressed in the quarry and brought to 
the city on a carriage which he de- 
signed ;* the columns being slung be- 
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neath the axles. The wheels of this 
carriage were nine feet in diameter. 
These facts may be verified by the 
original, drawings now in the posses- 
sion of Dr. George L. Newcomh, 


* The following letter is interesting as a further 
note concerning the courthouse columns: 

Mount Hotty, 6 A. M., 
23d June, ’94. 
My DEAR FRIEND: 

I hope you will not think me egotistical in calling 
your attention to the handwriting contained in two 
of the volumes herewith sent to be retained with 
the other papers, plans, etc., good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, with which you are already burdened on my 
behalf. The two volumes referred to are labelled 
en their covers as ““Machinery for transporting col- 
umns,” and some day at your convenience while 
on your way “down town” from the State House 
through Court Street if you should incline to 
glance at the portico of the recently abandoned 
courthouse you will get an idea of the use made 
of the “carriage” depicted in one of the two 
volumes referred to, bearing in mind that Gridley 
Bryant—not Gridley James Fox Bryant—was the 
designer and builder not only of the “carriage” but 
as well the platform “sled” upon which two of the 
portico columns were transported from the quarries 
in West Quincy to Court Street in rough state, with 
a weight of sixty-four tons each, instead of thirty- 
two tons each, as the four columns of the existing 
portico on Court Street now present to the eye of 
the curious. 

If you ask me why the “sled” was abandoned, 
after transporting only two of the columns to the 
site of the portico, the answer is at hand. A sud- 
den thaw took place taking away every vestige of 
the snow of early winter. leaving Gridley Bryant 
and his “‘sled’’ on bare ground, and compelling him 
to exercise his genius (he possessed this power to 
a liberal degree) in cunstructing a “‘carriage’’ ca- 
pable of transporting the remaining columns, fluted 
and ready to be set in place, as the crowning fea- 
ture of the existing portico. 

What is fame in architecture in these latter 
days? Is it to witness the demolition or radical 
remodelling of an architect’s work, with less than 
a third of a century of its real usefulness about 
it? In my own practice no less than three, and 
sometimes four, reconstructions of an _ original 
edifice planned as early as 1841, or thereabouts, 
have taken place; notably one building on Hanover 
Street in Boston, not to speak of a United Post 
Office structure in Philadelphia long since aban- 
doned, to give place to the elegant and costly edi- 
fice and really overgrown structure in that city. 

I fancy you are already exclaiming, ‘Enough, 
Mr. Bryant, please don’t inflict anything more of 
your own ancient history on an overworked young 
man, at least for a while.” 

I close with sincere respect and high regard, beg- 
ging a little corner of your thoughts now and then. 

Griptey J. F. Bryant. 

Henry T. Barey, Esq. 
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THE OLD Court HOUSE, BOSTON 


North Scituate. Among the draw- 
ings is another of great interest, a de- 
sign for a “Submarine Pile Driver 
and Valve Diving Bell,” intended for 
use in Boston Harbor. “That,” once 
said the son, “was the kind of father 
I had—a man who could do many 
wonderful things and live and die 
poor.” 

The parents were not always poor 
except in the sense that they were 
never very rich. In 1830 my grand- 
parents, with their daughter Sarah, 
drove to Quincy to visit the Bryants, 
who had but recently moved there 
from Boston. They found them liv- 
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ing in a stone house—a great distinc- 
tion in those days—and employing 
two servants! The children stayed at 
home while the elders went to Boston 
to the great celebration commemora- 
tive of the founding of the city. At 
least one of the children remembers 
to. this day the dinner afterward at 
the Bryant house, when a whole roast 
pig was the central dish. From 
Quincy the Bryants moved to South 
Boston, and thence, about 1842, to 
North Scituate, to the house which 
Aunt Polly Wade gave Mr. Bryant 
because he was the eldest grandchild 
in the family. After the death of his 
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parents, the 


Gridley bought out 
shares of the estate inherited by his 
brothers and sisters, and later to that 
house brought his wife and estab- 
lished the only country home he ever 


had. 


Gridley James Fox Bryant was 
born August 29, 1816. Of his early 
childhood I can find no records. He 
attended school in Boston, no doubt, 
before 1825, but in 1828 he was 
studying in a Quincy school under 
“Master Seaver,” for we have an au- 
tograph certificate as proof: 


GRIDLEY J. F. BRYANT 
Receives this certificate for his Good 
Conduct in school and close attention 
to his studies, having surpassed the 
rest of his companions in Geography 
and been very successful in his other 
studies. Wao. SEAVER. 

Quincy Jan. 16th, 1828. 


Upon the title-page of an exercise 
book, kept with scrupulous neatness 
and accuracy, and dated January 1, 
1830, is this note in red ink: 

“I commenced going to School to 
Master Seaver April 1st, 1827 and 
left him April 15th, 1830.” 

The boy was soon at school again, 
as his cash book testifies. 





Dr. Cash. 


Cash paid G. Springer for | 
passage from Boston to | 
Hallowell. . . : 3/00 

Cash paid for passage in | 
the stave from Hallowell | 
to Augusta . | |12 

Cash paid for lodging and 
breakfast in Augusta. .| /37 

Cash paid for conveying | 
trunk from Augusta Ho- | 
telto Mr. Emery’s . 12 

Cash paid supper, lodging | 
and breakfast and dinner 
at Gardiner Hotel. . .| |87 








Apr. 29. 


Apr. 30. 
May I. 


May 2. 
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May 3. {Cash paid for conveying 
trunks from Mr. Emery’s 
to Gardiner Hotel. . . 18 
May 3. | Cash paid from Gardiner 
Hotel toGardinerLyceum 12 
May 4. | Cash paid for lamp, lamp 


filler, oil and wick yarn . 23 








Thus established, the boy evidently 
burned his oil lamp to some purpose. 
Here is the principal’s word for it: 


GARDINER, Aug. 4th, 1830. 
SIR. 

Your son Gridley J. F. Bryant has 
attended at the Gardiner Lyceum 
during the last term. His diligence 
and deportment have been highly sat- 
isfactory. 

Respectfully, 
E. L. Cusuine Prin. of G. Lyceum. 


Gridley’s last tuition bill at Gar- 
diner was dated February 1, 1831. 

His first “professional” note is dated 
November 1, 1831, and reads, “Left 
home to commence studying archi- 
tecture.” He went to Boston, found 
some sort of work, evidently, and was 
earning his own living by the end of 
his fifteenth year, for on December 
26 he “paid Parmelia May $10 for 
five weeks’ board at $2 per week.” 
The next year he must have been 
working outside the city limits, for 
among his bills are several from the 
“Charles River Bridge Corporation 
in full for one quarter’s tolls, $2.89.” 
“Young Gridley was educated,” says 
Mr. John F. Eaton, for years his 
partner in business, “nominally in the 
public schools, but actually in the 
library of his father and the office of 
Alexander Parris. Mr. Parris was 
in many ways a remarkable man. 
He was a notable government engi- 
neer and architect, and was asso- 
ciated with Loammi Baldwin in the 
construction of the navy yards at 
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Charlestown, Massachusetts, and 
Gasport, Virginia. Young Gridley 
was one of the many students con- 
gregated in the office of Messrs. 
Baldwin and Parris at Charlestown.” 
The toll bills would seem to indicate 
that he entered that office the very 
last of 1831 or early in 1832. An- 
other indication that such may have 
been the fact is an old bill drawn 
June 12, 1832, by James W. Burditt, 
bookseller and stationer, Franklin’s 
Head, Court Street, No. 27, for “1 
Slab, 2 Hair pencils, 1 Bow pen, 1 
Pair Dividers, 1 Bow Pencil,” which 
cost Gridley all told, $2.81. In 1833 
he still paid the Charles River Bridge 
tolls regularly, and subscribed for the 
“Young Mechanic.” One Thomas 
Edwards gave him twenty-four les- 
sons in drawing at seventy-five ccnts 
each. Gridley paid the bill by instal- 
ments. The next year he was a sub- 
scriber to the Mechanics’ Exchange 
and Reading Room in Boston, and 
could afford to wear a $4 silk hat. 
He added to his subscription list the 
Philadelphia Saturday Courier, and 
evidently grew in favor with his mas- 
ter, for he changed his boarding place 
to his master’s house. In 1835 he 
changed his boarding place three 
times more, but flourished neverthe- 
less, for he could afford a $7 sealskin 
cap for the cold weather. 

September 13, 1836, Gridley “made 
an agreement with Alexander Parris 
for two dollars per day for every 
day’s service for him from this date.” 
While in his employ the Mechanics 
Bank Building, South Boston, was 
designed. “That,” Mr. Bryant used 
to say, “was my first triumph; from 
that I date my professional success.” 
The design was drawn in February, 
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1837, but notwithstanding all that it 
meant to Gridley, during the summer 
of that year he served as a clerk in 
the office of the Frankfort Granite 
Company. 

About this time he added to his list 
of periodicals the Sunday Morning 
News of New York, the Boston Even- 
ing Transcript and the New York Mir- 
ror. Gridley must have been a close 
student. Twice during these years 
he was fined for “Non appearance on 
Inspection and View of Arms, Com- 
pany Commanded by Capt. Jepthah 
R. Condin, H. T. Foster, Clerk.” 
Never idle for a moment, always 
watching for opportunities to pick up 
ideas, never out of reach of a good 
book, Gridley grew rapidly in intel- 
lectual power. To the end of his 
days he was a great reader. Whena 
member of the Boston Athenzum, 
his volumes of receipts show that he 
subscribed for such publications as 
the Scientific American, various archi- 
tectural papers, the Boston Courier, 
Statesman, Advertiser, Times, Herald, 
Globe, Express, Church and State. 
His book bills were large, espe- 
cially along the lines of history and 
biography. How often, when his 
friends were visiting him in his de- 
clining years, would he catch up 
some volume of Steele or Addison, a 
life of Webster or Phillips or the 
Adamses, and read aloud with de- 
lightful spirit some fine passage. 
“Ah, that is English!” he would 
say. “There was a gentleman and a 
scholar.” Pacing nervously back and 
forth in his room—he was never still 
a minute in his life—he would con- 
tinue, “I take off my hat to such men, 
to men who can speak and write such 
English—and to the inventor of the 
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marine engine,” he always added. 
“Just think of inventing an engine 
which will drive twenty thousand 
tons of steel through three thousand 
miles of sea in six days! That man 
was a god!” 

When young Gridley reached his 
majority he decided to enter the pro- 
fession of architecture. Architects 
were scarce in 
30ston in 
those days. Il 
have heard 
Mr. Bryant 
tell how many 
and who they 
were, but can- 
not now recall 
the facts. His 
first office was 
at the corner 
of Court and 
Washin gto n 
Streets, on the 
site of the 
present Sears 
Building, and 
was ready for 
business in the 
fall of 1837. 
His journal 
opens under 
date of Sep- 
tember 20, 
with cash on 
hand, $55.83. 
date, reads, ““To amount received of 
Abbott for Plan of Cottage, $5.”” Later 
in the day he received from the purser 
of the Navy Yard, for services ren- 
dered during the summer, $28, and 
from his master, Alexander Parris, 
the balance due on account, $3.50. On 
the whole this was an auspicious open- 
ing for a young man of one and twenty. 


The next item, same 
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During the year 1838 Gridley made 
drawings for his father, and various 
others, for machinery, a “spinning 
machine,” “patent window spring,” 
“patent machine,” and other myste- 
rious contrivances ; he designed “pan- 
els’”—whatever those were—and sur- 
veyed land, or at least made plans of 
lots of land surveyed by others. He 
found himself 
with a growing 
practice along 
strictly profes- 
sional lines. 
Although he 
made drawings 
for a boarding 
school for 
Noah _ Brooks, 
a mechanics’ 
hall for George 
Darracott, a 
depot house 
for George M. 
Dexter, a ship 
house for Alex- 
ander Parris, a 
market house 
i a oe S 
Pinckney, and 
some dozen 
other struc- 
tures in and 
about Boston, 
his largest sin- 
gle contract this year was for a dwell- 
ing house for Abbott Lawrence, cost- 
ing $42,000. 

One entry in his journal is of espe- 
cial interest. It occurs under date 
of January 27, 1838: “Cash. Dr. 
To amount received of Louisa Braid 
(at her request) $5.” This is the first 
mention of the name of the woman 
who was destined to influence his life 
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so strongly. Her name does not ap- 
pear again in his journal, but under 
date of September 9, 1839, are the 
words, “To cash paid Rev. Mr. 
Clinch services on the 8th of Sept. 
$5.” A fine black line is drawn be- 
neath the words to give them prom- 
inence upon the page. This, so far 
as I know, is the only record in Mr. 
Bryant’s handwriting of the date of 
his marriage. The next line in the 
journal reads, “Family Expenses 
$10.” To one familiar with the se- 
cret history of his life that entry is 
prophetic and touching. It is the 
first in a series which might have 
been entered similarly in his accounts 
for forty years, the amounts increas- 
ing to $100, to $1,000 to $10,000 
a year, and then diminishing again as 
the power to procure diminished. 
From his cradle, almost, to his grave 
Bryant was beset by the daughters 
of the horse-leech crying, ‘Give, 
give.” There were not “three things” 
never satisfied, nor four, but a dozen 
—lazy, dissipated, grasping or unfor- 
tunate—who cried forever, “It is not 
enough.” And so he gave. And 
thus it came to pass that the young 
man of brilliant promise, the master 
who in his prime cleared twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year, died in pov- 
erty and was buried by the subscrip- 
tions of his professional friends. 

The year 1839 may be considered 
as the first hour of the long day of his 
fame. Mr. Bryant was twenty-three 
years of age. He had an established 
local reputation, high aims and an 
imperial will. Among his orderly 
papers I find a little packet tied with 
faded tape, which seems to me highly 
suggestive. It contains bills in- 
dorsed as follows: 
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First Bill against the City of Bos- 
ton—$195. 

Second Bill against the City of 
Boston—$1 44. 

Third Bill against the City of Bos- 
ton—$4o0. 

Fourth Bill against the City of 
Boston—$336. 

The first bill is dated January 1, 
1839. Did he have a dim vision, half 
dream, half prophecy, of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars yet 
to come to him from the city treas- 
ury? However that may have been, 
every young man beginning for 
himself can appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the indorsements and sym- 
pathize heartily with the ambitious 
young architect. 

From the first he prospered. His 
net earnings in 1840 were about 
$1,000; in 1843 they were $5,000; in 
1845, $13,500. The Mexican war in- 
terfered with business in 1846, reduc- 
ing the amount earned that year to 
$9,000. The annual income remained 
at about that figure until the latter 
years of the Civil War. In 1865 it 
had increased to $25,000. 

He built or remodelled nineteen 
state capitols and city halls, thirty- 
six courthouses and jails, fifty-nine 
hospitals, reformatories, schools and 
other public institutions, eight 
churches, sixteen railroad stations, 
sixteen custom houses, post offices 
and other buildings for the United 
States government, and hundreds of 
business blocks and private houses. 
He knew personally all the promi- 
nent men in Massachusetts political 
life for fifty years, the leaders in the 
business world of Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, and the men who 
brought things to pass through the 











powers at Washington. To recount 
in order all his triumphs, to review 
the names of his wealthy patrons, 
would weary the readers of this gen- 
eration; but a few of his more prom- 
inent works should be specified. 

In Maine he built jails at Alfred 
and Bangor, the county courts, jail 
and officers’ quarters at Auburn, the 
county jails at Augusta and Machias, 
the government custom house at 
Eastport and- the State Reform 
School at Cape Elizabeth. In New 
Hampshire he remodelled the state 
capitol at Concord and built the State 
Industrial School at Manchester and 
residences for Governor Smyth and 
other wealthy men of the day. In 
Massachusetts, Mr. Bryant was 
chosen to rebuild the Charlestown 
State Prison and to build the Charles 
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Street jail. He built jails at Law- 
rence and Northampton, the alms- 
houses at Deer Island and at Cam- 
bridge, the St. Vincent’s Orphan Asy- 
lum in Boston, the high school at 
Newburyport, the Peabody Institute 
at Danvers, the city halls at Lynn 
and Gloucester, and the Peabody Me- 
morial Church at Georgetown. He 
erected the Old Colony depot in Bos- 
ton which has been the rough model 
for many of the finest depots in the 
country. He designed and erected 
State Street block, a structure com- 
prising sixteen warehouses of cut 
granite, five stories in height, and 
built up Winthrop Square with struc- 
tures that were destroyed in the great 
fire. He designed and built a great 
many of the schoolhouses in Boston, 


and in 1853-54 he added a fireproof 
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extension to the rear of the Massa- 
chusetts State House. Mr. Bryant 
had just passed his thirty-fifth birth- 
day when the wish of his life was 
realized—Franklin Street was opened. 
Mr. Bryant, having already erected 
Morton, Goddard, Milk Street and 
Old South blocks on Milk Street, 
built up the street with granite build- 
ings to be occupied for business pur- 
poses. When Summer Street was 
given over to the business section he 
erected a large number of buildings 
there, including the old post office, 
the Mercantile block, and a business 
building on the site of Daniel Web- 
ster’s home. When the elder Josiah 
Quincy had the nerve to pur- 
chase the old city wharf prop- 
erty at auction for four hun- 

dred thousand dollars, he em- § 
ployed Mr. Bryant to erect (= 
granite warehouses for himself 
and for others who became ~~ | 
purchasers of the store lots 997 
into which the old property = 
was subdivided. Some thirty- 
five stores were designed and 
erected there. He also built 
the Arlington Street Church,* 


*Mr. Arthur Gilman, then associated 
with Mr. Bryant, was probably the de- 
signer of the church. 
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and the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in South Boston. The 
great fire of 1872 swept away one 
hundred fifty-two buildings which he 
had erected; but almost before the 
ashes had cooled he was commis- 
sioned to rebuild one hundred and 
eleven of them. Perhaps no one fact 
shows more plainly the standing of 
Mr. Bryant with the solid business 
men of the city. His last work of any 
prominence was the Parker House 
Extension, built in 1884, one of the 
first of Boston’s high buildings. In 
Rhode Isiand he remodelled the cus- 
tom houses at Providence, Newport 
and Bristol; and in Connecticut also 
remodelled the custom 
houses at New Haven 
and New London. At 
Hartford he erected a 
| bank building and also 
a mammoth building 
», for an insurance com- 

f pany. At Philadelphia 
he remodelled  build- 
ings for the United 
States, in which for 
many years from 1862 
y the post office and 

United States courts 
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LAYING THE CORNER STONE OF THE POST OFFICE 


were located. Mr. Bryant served as 
local architect and superintendent of 
construction for the erection and re- 
building of custom houses, court- 
houses and post offices in some 
of the important cities of the 
United States, including among 
others, the New Orleans and 
San Francisco custom houses, the 
post office and United States courts at 
Philadelphia, and the portion of the 
post office and subtreasury building 
at Boston fronting on Water, Milk 
and Devonshire Streets. 

In view of such a record one is not 
surprised to find among Mr. Bryant’s 
papers this copy of a note once for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Washington, D. C. 
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“There is no person who 
combines more of the ener- 
gy, architectural skill and 
business ability requisite 
for the superintendence of 
a large public building than 
Mr. Gridley J. F .Bryant. 

(Signed) 

S. Hooper, 
OAKES AMES, 
Henry WILson, 


Geo. S. BouTWwELL, 
G. TWITCHELL.” 


Mr. Bryant’s successes 
were due largely to his 
wisdom in reading men, 
and to his genius for hard 
work. He seldom failed in 
selecting his associates— 
those who gave rtistic 
touches to his scientific 
constructions—or in “siz- 
up” the men with 
whom he had to deal— 
those who awarded con- 
tracts and paid the bills. 
Clarence S. Luce, Louis J. Rogers, 
Charles E. Parker, Arthur Gilman, 
Hammatt Billings and others, once 
well known, now dead, or still well 
known as architects in Boston and 
vicinity, were all at one time or an- 
cther associated with Mr. Bryant. 
3illings was his partner when he de- 
signed the decorations for the recep- 
tion of the Prince of Wales, the Bos- 
ton Soldiers’ monument, and the 
Forefathers’ monument at Plymouth. 
Among Mr. Bryant’s letters are num- 
berless testimonials to his skill in 
managing men. Here are two which 


ing 


may serve as examples: 
Boston, July 13, 1878. 
My dear Mr. Bryant: 
The decorative painting of the City Hall 
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THE BOSToN CuSTOM HOUSE 


was yesterday placed in Mr. McPherson’s 
hands. It was the ugliest meeting the 
committee have ever had, and as the result 
was largely due to your few kind words, I 
cannot refrain from thanking you. 
I am truly yours, 
Sam. J. F. THAYER. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
Sept. 20, 1872. 
Grip.tey J. F. Bryant, Esq. 

My dear Friend: 

I trust you will excuse me for con- 
gratulating you on your letter of the 18th 
referred to in my official letter of this date. 
It is just to the point, clear and decisive. 
I like it better than any letter I have ever 
received from you. 

Don’t fear hurting my feelings, write 
sharply and plainly, and believe me, 

Your true friend, 
A. R. MULLETT. 
(Architect of the Boston Sub-Treasury Building, 
the erection of which Mr. 
vising.) 

As further evidence of his tact and 
good sense might be cited certain 
incidents connected with the building 
of City Hall and the extension of the 
State House, as given in the Globe sev- 
eral years ago. Mr. Bryant was then 
an inmate of the Old Men’s Home, 
West Springfield Street, and in an 
interview with the reporter said: 


Bryant was super- 
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“The City Hall was built in 
1861 to 1865, I believe. Pec 
ple then said it was a build 
ing that wouldn’t be needed 
for a century. Now, before 
the end of the century, it is 
outgrown, and I see another 
long-drawn agitation spring 
ing up for a new building. 
Oh, I know what a long, tedi 
ous process it will be to arrive 
at the point of action again. 

“Tt took twenty-six years of 
discussion to get a measure 


for the present City Hall 
through the council, the 
Board of Aldermen and 


signed by the mayor; all of 
which I saw and a part of which I was, as 
the saying is. I well remember the last 
struggle and intrigue to frustrate the great 
project. 

“It was in Mayor Whitman’s time. In 
spite of obstructionists the bill had passed 
through both the legislative bodies of the 
city government, and was waiting for the 
mayor’s signature. As a last desperate re- 
sort, two men, whose names I might men- 
tion, but which I won’t, out of respect to 
the dead, had addressed a note to the mayor 
making a terrible threat if he should sign 
the bill. 

“At the next meeting of the council, the 
mayor ordered the bill to be brought to him, 
and turning upon his two blackmailers with, 
‘Not in simple bravado, but as a simple act 
of duty,’ before their eyes wrote Joseph H. 
Whitman, mayor. 

“Oh, we were called boodlers and job- 
bers and every opprobrious name in pay- 
ment for our struggle in erecting that mon- 
ument to the city in School street. One 
of the last biting criticisms was, ‘We have 
waited twenty-six years for a City Hall, 
and now we’ve got some walls with a stair- 
case inside.’ 

“Many people didn’t then recognize the 
utility of ample corridors and having all 
rooms have the light and air of an out- 
side exposure.” 


As the old architect related these 
historic incidents the enthusiasm of a 
man in his prime kindled in his face. 
































City HALL, BOSTON 


Next to the City Hall, in which he 
figured so prominently, is the State 
House in his thought and affections. 
He eagerly grasped this opportunity 
of discussing the present proposal to 
tear down and rebuild the old part: 


“The State House, as originally planned 
by Bulfinch in 1798, formed unquestionably 
one of the most attractive and elegant 
buildings ever conceived. 

“In approaching it from whatever di- 
rection, the eye of every son of Massachu- 
setts turns to it with instant recognition,’ 


said Governor John H. Clifford at one 
time. 

“But as the tall buildings on Beacon Hill 
began to go up, the State House lost some- 
what of its conspicuous appearance. To 
preserve its relative importance as a dis- 
tinguishing landmark, the gilded dome 
needs to be lifted high above everything 
else on Beacon Hill. 

“The plan which Governor Long proposes 
for raising the dome of the State House 
was proposed twenty-five years ago. My 
plan then was to rebuild and elevate the 
dome on a tambour of columns instead of 
setting it down on the roof like a saucer. 
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“The City Hospital which I built is on 
this plan. If any one wants to see how 
the State House would be improved by this 
alteration let them look at that. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Clifford favored that plan twenty-five 
years ago. 

“T can tell you of the final part which I 
played in that affair. It was about 1880, 
when they were proposing to extend the 
State House by building wings on either 
side along Beacon street. The cost of it 
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would have been enormous, and it would 
not have improved the appearance of the 
Bulfinch centre to have arms stuck on 
either side of it. 


SAVED THE STATE A MILLION, 


“T had built a fireproof extension on to 
the rear of the building in 1853 and 1854, 
and thought that the great enlargement 
ought to be made in that direction. 

“Governor Ames asked for competitive 














plans from architects. I made a sketch 
drawing, put it into my pocket and went 
up to see General Butler to get his views of 
it, which I knew would have great weight 
with Governor Ames. 

“General Butler, how ought the State 
House to be extended?’ I asked. He 
squinted his oblique eye and said, in his 
gutteral way: 

“Tn the rear. What do you want to put 
out arms along Beacon street for?’ 

“T asked him to put that in writing, which 
he did, and when I showed it and my plans 
to Governor Ames, he exclaimed: 

“Why this is something entirely new. 
This is the plan that we want.’ 

“But I never got a dollar for it, for it 
wasn’t a paid competition.” 

Mr. Bryant was the primum mobile 
in many an architectural reform. He 
built the first modern “fireproof” 
building as well as the first “sanitary” 
prison. When the Providence and 
Bristol line of steamers was organized 
Mr. Bryant asked permission of lead- 
ing men, stockholders of the com- 
pany, to bring to their notice sugges- 
tions for the interior finish of the two 
boats, Providence and Bristol; the 
general idea being that the main 
passenger saloon of each boat should 
be finished as one grand apartment 
without intervening decks, with three 
stories of staterooms opening on to 
galleries surrounding the saloon, 
made accessible by square framed 
staircases as a substitute for the time- 
worn corkscrew staircases which at 
that time were believed to be the only 
form of staircase feasible in steam- 
boat construction. Mr. Bryant’s sug- 
gestions were received by the direct- 
ors with doubt, but he was kindly 
referred to Mr. Walsh, the superin- 
tendent of construction, to ascertain 
his views and was then to report again 
to the directors. Fortified with a note 
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of introduction Mr. Bryant sought an 
interview with the superintendent and 
after explaining his views of what 
might be accomplished in the matter 
of improving the interior finish of 
steamers designed to be palatial, Mr. 
Bryant was met by a general excla- 
mation that no steamer could be 
turned into a theatre! The cutting of 
carlines to accomplish it was an im- 
possibility, and no square framed 
staircase could be thought of if only 
for the fact that headway for such a 
staircase could not be spared. Let it 
be recorded, however, that the cut 
carlines, the staircases and galleries 
became a fixed fact, as proposed by 
Mr. Bryant. The architectural de- 
signs for the same, including the 
designs of the stateroom finish as part 
thereof, were made under his super- 
vision with the cheerful codperation 
of Mr. Walsh and the directors of the 
steamboat company. 

Mr. Bryant’s vast stores of energy 
and his extraordinary activity were 
almost proverbial among his ac- 
quaintances. “For forty years,” he 
once said to me, “I never slept more 
than four or five hours a day, and 
never had a Sunday.” 

In 1888, Mr. Bryant made arrange- 
ments for storing in the attic of my 
house all his plans, specifications, 
diaries and other business papers. 
There were hundreds of portfolios 
and rolls of drawings, scores of pack- 
ages and dozens of boxes and trunks. 
To these he often came and often 
made reference in letters from 1888 
almost to the day of his death. One 
letter has an especial interest at this 
point because of its reference to his 
active life: 
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28 State Srt., Boston, 
April 18, 1890. 
Henry T. Battey, Esq. 
My dear Friend: 

I add to the last package of odds and 
ends a few documents and drawings which 
please place with the general “Bryant 
Collection,” excepting the Architectural 
Monthlies, which, if you care for, pray re- 
serve for yourself. 

I was sorry to miss your friendly call, 
and trust for better luck in the future. 
My respectful regards to Madam. 
Yours sincerely, 
G. J. F. Bryant. 
P. S. Perchance you may some day, 
sooner or later, fall in with one of my 
diaries, in the trunks or elsewhere. For 
many years I noted daily my wandering 
in the New England and Middle States, 
not for pleasure, but solely business trips, 
for I never found time or inclination to 
travel for pleasure, if only for the reason 
that during a larger quarter of a century 
it was my lot to lack sleep. I carry in my 
mind a single day’s work performed in a 
very hot day in the month of August. Left 
Worcester for Boston at 3.30 A. M., Nor- 
wich boat train. In Boston, from 5.30 
A. M. to 11 A. M., visiting four buildings 
in progress. At 11 A. M., took train for 
Haverhill, Mass., examined progress of a 
church and a dwelling house, visited top 
of spire of the church. At 3 P. M., took 
train for Boston. At 5.30 P. M., visited 
Park Street Church and made measure- 
ments and sketches of inside alterations. 
Walked to Fitchburg Depot and took 
train for Waltham, where we were living 
through the summer. Drank two cups of 
tea and rolled back on to bed, Mrs. Bry- 
ant pulling off boots and clothes. Asleep 
in about four minutes “like a log.’ Up 
at 5.30 next morning and took six o’clock 
train for Boston only to repeat the misery 
of the previous day, or something equally 
exacting. 
Forgive my selfish loquacity. 
Believe me, yours sincerely, 
GriDLeEy J. F. Bryant. 


In the year 1870, Mr. Bryant, to 
please his wife, purchased a house at 
66 Marlboro Street, Boston,and made 
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therein what ought to have been a 
most comfortable and beautiful home. 
The house was large, there were am- 
ple accommodations for horses and 
carriages and for Mrs. Bryant’s pets. 
Every detail was as near perfection as 
the experts of the time could produce. 
Expense was not considered. Five 
servants cared for the establishment 
under the supervision of Charles 
James, a most faithful and efficient 
first man, who served the Bryants 
during a period of thirteen years. 

3ut housekeeping did not suit Mr. 
Bryant. He was too active and too ir- 
regular in his hours. He needed hotel 
conveniences—a place where he could 
drop in day or night and find every- 
thing ready at hand. Moreover, Mrs. 
Bryant was not well. The insidious 
beginnings of a lingering and increas- 
ingly painful disease began to cause 
great anxiety. The house was aban- 
doned and ultimately sold. Hotel life 
was resumed, this time at the Ven- 
dome. Then they tried life in the 
country, at Longwood, within easy 
reach of the city. That lasted but a 
year. Hotel life was resumed again at 
the Vendome, then at the Brunswick 
and elsewhere. Mrs. Bryant grew 
steadily worse, and Mr. Bryant more 
restless and anxious. The exact- 
ing life of the city, with its publicity, 
its social duties, its distracting cares, 
could be endured no longer. 

At this juncture, Mr. Bryant’s 
mother, an old lady of almost eighty- 
three years, died at the homestead in 
North Scituate. The empty house 
suggested the establishment of a 
quiet country home for Mrs. Bryant 
there. This was in the autumn of 
1877. The house was thoroughly 
renovated and refurnished for her re- 
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ception, and to it she came with her 
servants, her pets, and her peculiari- 
ties. At first the life was compara- 
tively pleasant; company often came 
and went, there were dinner parties 
and drives. “Mrs. Bryant was one of 
those women who always seem 
youthful,” to quote the language of 
the Boston Gazette, October, 1883. 
“Her vivaciousness and her quick 
appreciation of the beautiful, the 
freshness of her sympathies and the 
strength of her character, were happy 
qualities that endeared her to young 
and old.” Nevertheless, she was a 
great sufferer. Even her most inti- 
mate friends never knew the whole 
truth, so skilfully did she conceal her 
trouble. As the years passed, less 
and less company made glad the 
home on the hill. Mrs. Bryant was 
seen driving to the shore less often; 
even the neighbors seldom saw her 
when they called; and at last, on the 
13th of October, 1883, she passed 


away and was laid to rest in Grove- 
land Cemetery. 

Mr. Bryant was inconsolable. He 
went on with his business and built 
thereafter one of his most notable 
structures, the Parker House Exten- 
sion, but he was never quite the same 
after the death of his wife. Always 
ceaselessly active, he now became 
nervous; always sensitive to physical 
conditions, he now became irritable. 
He was morbidly susceptible to 
draughts. “I was born,” he used to 
say, “on the twenty-ninth day of Au- 
gust, 1816, a year in which there was 
a frost in every one of its months, 
and to this fact I attribute my insensi- 
bility to heat, honestly stating that to 
the best of my remembrance my 
body was never thoroughly warmed 
through during my _ seventy-three 
years of existence.” The brakemen 
and conductors upon the South Shore 
trains had good reason to remember 
him. Whenever he entered a car he 
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shut all the ventilators and windows 
he could reach, and then ordered all 
the others shut. He invariably wore 
heavy clothing, and in the winter two 
overcoats. His house in North Scitu- 
ate was calked with felt in every 
crack, and double furnaces kept the 
temperature at almost blood heat. 
‘the coldness of his birth year was not 
the only factor he recognized as oper- 
ating to produce the “Harry Gill” 
conditions of his declining years. In 
a letter to me he once wrote: 


“Be careful not to overdo. Give your- 
self a brief respite now and then!!! I 
sometimes think in reviewing my profes- 
sional labors, that it is marvellous that 
any nerves, at least, were left to me even 
at seventy years of age (I am now in my 
eighty-first year as you know) after the 
really overwork strain they endured 
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‘nights, days and Sundays’ for more than 
a third of a century. My physical endur- 
ance, if not the mental power that was in 
me, were cruelly overtaxed.” 

As a result of this long injustice to 
himself Mr. Bryant suffered con- 
stantly from neuralgia, sciatica and 
other nervous diseases to such an 
extent that in his old age he could 
never rest. When upon rare occasions 
he visited his friends, he would walk 
about the house from room to room, 
up stairs and down, drawing his hosts 
along with him by incessant ques- 
tions and witty remarks, and never 
sitting for two minutes together dur- 
ing the visit. 

As he became more feeble and 
lonely, and less able to maintain the 
costly establishment which had been 
his home, he modified his manner of 











life with the utmost grace and dignity, 
dismissed his servants, one by one, 
making generous provision for their 
future welfare, and gradually con- 
tracted his appurtenances to benefit 
his waning estate. The old homestead 
was sold, expenses in Boston cur- 
tailed, household goods and chattels 
not absolutely required were stored 
with his friend and family physician, 
Dr. George L. Newcomb, at “Mount 
Holly,” North Scituate, and in 1889 
Mr. Bryant himself came to live with 
the doctor during the summer. His 
nervousness increased. “At early 
dawn, no matter how long the day, 
he would get out of bed, put on his 
boots, and how much more I don’t 
know, and begin to walk,” says Dr. 
Newcomb. “He then occupied rooms 
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upon the upper floor of my house, 
and back and forth, back and forth, he 
would tramp until breakfast time. I 
used to think that he must have 
walked ten miles some mornings! He 
was supposed to occupy the two 
rooms, as I have said, but it was im- 
possible to confine him. He would 
go everywhere, the whole house was 
his, and he was after all very pleasant 
company. He never found fault with 
anything except cold air, never 
talked about his troubles, never made 
any extra work, and was just a kindly 
old gentleman.” 

Mr. Bryant spent five summers 
with the doctor, whom he came to 
love dearly. As his estate melted 
away he felt that something must be 
done to show the doctor his appreci- 
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ation, at least, of such constant kind- 
ness, and this is what he did: 


28 StaTeE St., Boston, 
Nov. 7, 1804. 
My dear Friend: 

Accompanying this note please find pa- 
pers executed by me, conveying my inter- 
est and title to the books, bric-a-brac and 
other articles including furniture, pictures, 
etc. now in your charge at ‘Mount 
Holly,” North Scituate. I hope the word- 
ing of the papers may prove satisfactory 
to your own views, begging you to believe 
that I can ever forget your thoughtfulness 
of me and my welfare at all times during 
the many years of our acquaintance. 

I propose to join Mr. and Mrs. Leslie 
at their home in Newark, N. J., on a visit 
for a longer or shorter period, and you 
may expect to hear from me by mail more 
or less often. 

I wish you success and happiness during 
your life, and desire to be remembered as 
your friend, 

Griptey J. F. Bryant. 
Geo. L. Newcoms, M. D., 
North Scituate, Mass. 
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For some reason his stay with the 
Leslies was brief. He returned to his 
lonely life in Boston, cared for largely 
by his friends. His next letter to me 
bears date of August 12, 1896, and 
reads as follows: 


133 WEsT SPRINGFIELD Sr., 
Boston, Mass., 
Aug. 12, 1896. 
Henry T. BarLey, Eso. 

Dear Sir: 

It may or may not interest you to 
learn that at the age of eighty years,—on 
the 29th ult.,—I find myself an inmate of 
a home that so far has proved to be a 
“haven of rest” from the cares and anxie- 
ties of an active professional life of more 
than half a century, dating, in fact, from 
the year eighteen hundred and thirty-four 
and continuing with little or no intermis- 
sion to within three years of the date of 
this note. 

You have in your possession the written 
and printed evidence of much ‘that I ac- 
complished in the profession of architec- 
ture during the more busy years of my 
practice, rendering it quite unnecessary for 














me to attempt a recapitulation of the prin- 
cipal works on which for so many con- 
tinuous years I was more or less engaged, 
not as a man of remarkable genius, but 
rather as a hard and constant professional 
worker; fortunate enough to secure em- 
ployment from individuals of more or less 
prominence in wealth and influence not 
less than from many of the towns, cities, 
counties and states of the United States 
and as well from the general government 
itself. 

For the first time in the last five sum- 
mers I have failed to summer in North 
Scituate, much to my regret for more 
reasons than one. I have all along hoped 
and expected to pay my respects to you 
at your tasteful home, but ill health and 
other circumstances beyond my control 
have prevented me, and the season has 
now so far advanced that I despair of ac- 
complishing this object.. I hope you and 
yours are in good health. I need not add 
that it would afford me pleasure to receive 
a call from you at your convenience. I 
close with kindest respects and begging to 
remain yours sincerely and obliged, 

GRIDLEY J. F. Bryant. 

A Globe reporter has given another 

glimpse of his life in the Old Men’s 


Home: 


“Pacing back and forth with quick ner- 
vous tread in the bright upper corridor 
by the broad staircase is Gridley Bryant, 
the architect. It is with a look of pride 
that he turns upon the lofty ceilings and 
the spacious handsome stairways and 
halls——for he built this very building in 
1860, when he was at the height of his 
prosperity. ‘When I built it,’ he says to 
the visitor, ‘I thought of the poor women 
who would come here, for it was origi- 
nally designed as a lying-in home. I 
knew they would want large airy corri- 
dors and broad staircases to walk about 
in, and bright sunny rooms. Now I am 
enjoying it myself.’ 

“Here is a philosopher, truly, who has 
earned the right to the enjoyment of one 
of his own works.” 


And there he remained in peace, 
and with the kindest care for his com- 
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fort, cheerful to the last, though 
broken in fortune and in health, until, 
one bright morning, June 8, 1899, the 
attendants found him dead beside his 
bed. 


Gridley J. F. Bryant was “a gentle- 
man of the old school.” Of refined 
taste in literature, accustomed to the 
most select society, he was decidedly 
classic in his architectural ideals. 
Such monuments to his memory as 
Horticultural Hall, City Hall and the 
City Hospital show his preference for 
the Renaissance. He was familiar 
with the works of Palladio, and ad- 
mired greatly Sir Christopher Wren. 
Mr. Bryant’s most notable piece of 
ecclesiastical architecture, Arlington 
Street Church, has a spire modelled 
very closely after one of Wren’s mas- 
terpieces in London. 

His attitude towards modern archi- 
tectural ideals may be calculated from 
such data as the following letter 
furnishes: 

28 STATE St., Boston, 
October 17, 1890. 

My dear young Friend,—There are many 
points in the exterior architecture of your 
new home that are attractive and pleasant 
to the professional critic. The building is 
also quite imposing in effect, from its 
comparatively large size. I hope to see 
the interior sooner or later, possibly be- 
fore winter sets in. 

The rage in house designing for oddity is 
being carried to the verge of ridiculousness 
if not vulgarity. There will be a turn by 
and by, and Heaven knows what vaga- 
ries may be fastened on us when the 
change takes place. 

Certain novices in architecture are in- 
augurating the tumble-down, dilapidated, 
broken up, and demoralized styles, as wit- 
ness one little drawing I have at hand and 
beg to enclose herewith. 

To induce a client to erect such a bit of 
masonry around the entrance corner of 
the house, shown by the sketch, should in- 
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vite quick wrath upon the architect 
responsible for such an uncouth, hetero- 
geneous mass of confusion. The ponder- 
osity of the chimney top is something 
fearful. Such a top would indicate fire- 
places, ovens, etc., within the house fully 
in keeping with the eight feet open back- 
log accommodation of the “Jenkins-Otis- 


Newcomb” homestead recently remodelled - 


and rebuilt,—home of our friend ‘“‘Edgar.”* 
I am not attempting a homily in what 
has been herein written so far as you are 
concerned, but rather as a warning to 
the rising generation of professionals not 
to carry “confusion worse 
confounded” to a point 
that shall become unbear- 
able. Believe me yours 
sincerely, 

Grivcey J. F. Bryant. 

And yet he was 
no purist in architec- 
ture, as a_ careful 
study of his build- 
ings will show. He 
held closely to the 
spirit of style in 
which he worked, but 
adapted details to 
conditions. The Par- 
ker House Extension 
is, perhaps, the best 





first half of this century laid th 
foundations for “Greater Boston,” 
and the “Greater Republic.” 

Mr. Bryant’s character was ripened 
through suffering. To enter into par- 
ticulars would anger the living and be 
unkind to the dead. It is enough to 
say that his suffering was almost 
wholly on account of the faithless- 
ness, the greed, and the cruel cunning 
of others to whom he was bound by 
close ties. He was broad in his sym- 
pathies and generous 
to a fault. Among 
his papers one finds 
evidence that he was 
bound by no creed ex- 
cept “Do good unto 
all men,” and guided 
by no rule except 
“Give to him that 
asketh thee.” For ex- 
ample, there are re 
ceipts for gifts to the 
Church Home for 
Orphans and Desti- 
tute Children, the Fe- 
male Bible Society, 
the Charitable Cloth- 


illustration of his tye Last picture TAKEN oF Me. Bevan’ ing Department of 


method, and coming 

as it did almost at the end of 
his professional career may be 
taken as an example of both the 
excellences and the defects of a 
stvle which had been maturing for 
forty years. He was not an architect- 
ural genius to build epoch making 
structures for geniuses of finance and 
of speculation; he was the faithful, 
conscientious, laborious servant of 
the solid men, the merchant princes 
and literary statesmen, who in the 


* Edgar A. P. Newcomb, a Boston architect, 
nephew of Dr. George L. Newcomb. 


Emmanuel Church, 
the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
to St. Andrew’s Chapel, Emman- 
uel Church, and a church in 
Lynn. There are many letters from 
people now dead and forgotten ask- 
ing for money, indorsed in Mr. Bry- 
ant’s own hand with the amounts 
given. He confessed to Dr. New- 
comb, that never in his life had he 
refused the request of any person who 
asked him for help. If the number- 
less people to whom he gave could 
see as those see who know his history, 
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they would be obliged to say, “He 
was rich, yet for our sakes he became 
poor.” 

His body was placed beside that of 
his wife, in “Groveland,” on the east- 
erly slope of Booth Hill, overlooking 
the distant bay. For her he had 
erected a costly tablet of marble; for 
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him has been erected, by his business 
associates, a simple marble slab bear- 
ing a laurel wreath and these few 
words: 


GRIDLEY JAMES FOX BRYANT, 
AUGUST 29, 1816 
JUNE 8, 1899 


"Manda 


By Jeannette Pemberton 


ISS MARY lived alone, not 
by reason of selfish long- 
ings for an old maid’s para- 
dise, nor because of dis- 

agreeable characteristics setting her 
apart as one to be avoided in the sweet 
familiarities of home life—but merely 
as we do most things in this world, 
from force of circumstances. 

Her parents and an only sister had 
died young, leaving her heir to much 
loneliness, and a good-sized house sur- 
rounded by several acres of land on the 
edge of a large town. 

There seemed to be no poor relation, 
nor even friend, who was ready to 
share her home; and she had not yet 
concluded that life would be made hap- 
pier by abandoning the comforts to 
which she had been accustomed, and 
losing her individuality in a boarding- 
house. 

So she lived alone. As she loved to 
read and paint, and was not timid, she 
might have found no other inconveni- 
ence from the solitary life than the 
mere loss of companionship, but for 
the “servant question”—that problem 





of housekeeping. Woman after wom- 
an, girl after girl, promised, came, pro- 
nounced the house “too terrible deso- 
late,’ and departed. 

There was one middle-aged, “‘dacint, 
ould Irish cook,” who did well, sure, 
for the space of a week, and then “tuk 
to her bed wid the lavins of an ould 
faver she got off the ship.” During 
her absence from the kitchen, so many 
mysterious black bottles were found 
stowed away, here and there, that Miss 
Mary thought it best to give her a 
wider field for her talents. On her 
recovery, they parted company, with 
loud-spoken regrets from the party of 
the second part. 

Next came a young girl of the same 
nationality. The first evening she sat 
mournfully on the kitchen porch after 
her work was done, and looked stead- 
fastly at the setting sun, moaning: 

“Tt does be so cruel lonesome here, 
I feel sick wid the night comin’ on”; 
and the next morning she sought other 
surroundings. Then two English 
women were tried in quick succession, 
both of whom refused to remain in a 
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country house where no protecting 
man lodged. Next came Swedes, with 
poor success. One ran away at night 
from sheer dread of the solitude, leav- 
ing Miss Mary in cruel ignorance of 
her fate. Another married the milk- 
man after a month’s acquaintance. 

Miss Mary was much cast down, but 
not despairing. She advertised her 
want, and received applicants with a 
noble fortitude and sound judgment. 
And one fine spring morning she wel- 
comed to her kitchen a tall, angular, 
hard-featured woman of forty or more 
winters, dressed in rusty mourning 
garments. 

“My name is ‘Manda. No’m, not 
Amanda, if you please. 1 was brought 
up to despise affectation, and I don’t 
propose to put on any frills at my time 
of life.” 

“Very well, "Manda. I’d like you 
to get the kitchen and pantries in order 
this morning, and have dinner ready 
at one o'clock. This afternoon I'll 
show you what else I want,” and Miss 
Mary departed in peace to her sitting- 
room, where she was trying to paint a 
bunch of crocuses. 

The dinner was punctual and satis- 
factory, and Miss Mary’s heart was 
puffed up with hope. But as she sat 
reading, after the happy morning, she 
glanced out of the long window which 
opened on the piazza, and her light 
heart sank low. She descried a gaunt 
figure, wearing scant skirts and shawl, 
and topped by bonnet and rusty crape 
veil, sitting stiffly upon the edge of one 
of the long chairs. 

Miss Mary was no coward. She 
opened the window, and advanced 
boldly to the attack. 

“*Manda, what does this mean?” 

“Oh, nothing to scare you. I be- 
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long to the Society for the Cultivation 
of Repose; and it’s one of our rules to 
sit in some pleasant nook and rest for 
an hour after dinner every day. Some 
of our members have lost good homes 
by sticking to the rule; and if you want 
me to go, I’m all ready.” She paused 
a moment. “But you look to me as if 
you had good sense?” 

This was plainly interrogative, but 
Miss Mary’s only reply was a brilliant 
smile. It seemed to answer the pur- 
pose, however. 

“T come out here, because ’twas so 
pleasant and soft; but I reckoned I’d 
better wrap up or I'd git neuralgia in 
my head bones and you’d have me sick 
on your hands. You needn’t worry 
about the work. That’s my business.” 

Miss Mary was not without a sense 
of humor, and she returned to her own 
“repose” to enjoy the situation. Why 
should she interfere with the rules of 
the Society for the Cultivation of Re- 
pose unless they interfered with her 
affairs? A few days’ observation 
proved that they did not. The work 
was done, and well done, and life 
seemed all luxurious ease. 

“If "Manda were young,” her mis- 
tress used to soliloquize, “I should 
know that she could not last. Some 
man would snap her up, so to speak. 
But with her age, her face, and her fig- 
ure, I’m sure—yes, sure—I have noth- 
ing to fear.” 

She said this to herself many times ; 
but, alas, for the assurance of mere 
words. 

“Miss Mary, have you got a piece 
of black cloth you can loan me to wrap 
’round these old shoes? I’m just start- 
ing to the cobbler’s to have them heelt.” 

“Why—perhaps, "Manda; but why 
don’t you take paper? Here’s some.” 
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“Oh, Miss Mary, you forget I’m in 
mourning,” smiling indulgently. “I al- 
ways have my parcels done in black. 
I couldn’t carry a bundle of yellow 
paper! It wouldn’t look decent.” 

“Oh!” Miss Mary’s tone expressed 
the surprise of newly enlightened ig- 
norance. “’Manda, you never have 
told me what friend you are wearing 
black for?” 

“T am a widow,” was the dignified 
reply. “That is—he broke it off before 
we actually stood at the altar—but we 
were as good as married.” 

“He led another woman to the al- 
tar,” she continued, as Miss Mary took 
no advantage of the pause. “An in- 
ferior one. She never even had the 
sense to wear black for him!” with fine 
contempt. “But I always knew his 
heart was mine.” 

“Well—” after another pause—“the 
undertaker down here, next door to the 
cobbler’s, has been looking at me a 
good deal, on prayer-meeting nights.” 
“I’ve sometimes wondered what he’s 
thinking about. But there! It doesn’t 
become a widow to be premature!” 

She grasped her mourning bundles 
in her black gloved hands, and hast- 
ened on her way to agitate the under- 
taker’s heart before she revealed too 
freely the inner workings of her own. 

Miss Mary’s house was spotlessly 
neat, and her meals perfectly cooked. 
How could she hear this faint note of 
warning without disquietude? Yet 
the happy hours sped on serenely until 
summer had ripened into autumn. 

“Miss Mary, would you be willing 
to let me off for the whole afternoon, 
to-day?’ asked "Manda, one soft Sep- 
tember noon. “I belong to the Society 
for the Promotion of Artistic Taste 
Among the Masses, and I want to go 
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with a friend to visit a little scenery 
out in the other end of town,” and 
Miss Mary gave the desired permis- 
sion. 

"Manda finished her work early, for 
once breaking her iron rule of an 
hour’s repose after dinner, and busied 
herself “renovating” her crape veil. 
Miss Mary was seated upon the piazza, 
reading. A sound of wheels upon the 
road attracted her attention, and she 
glanced up to see a hearse slowly ap- 
proaching in the distance. Not an un- 
usual sight—but she wondered who 
was to receive its last sad office. She 
had returned to her book, however, 
when suddenly, without warning a 
chill shadow seemed to cross her heart. 
An undefinable, mysterious sense of 
suffering anew an oft-repeated anguish 
oppressed her soul. She lifted heavy 
lids to see the hearse standing at her 
own gate—as she had seen it three 
dreadful times before. 

Her first impulse was to fly into the 
house for protection. But second 
thought advised her to wait and meet 
the undertaker, who was walking up 
the path with befitting solemnity. 

“Ts Mrs. "Manda Knight ready?” 
he asked respectfully. 

It seemed a summons to the grave— 
but when ’Manda appeared, decorously 
arrayed in her best, but rusty crape, 
Miss Mary learned that it only meant 
a pleasure trip for two lovers, who 
seemed coyly happy in face of the most 
adverse surroundings. 

They drove away, side by side upon 
the gruesome seat, chatting with sol- 
emn joy. 

“You see, Miss Mary,” "Manda ex- 
plained upon her return, “he had to 
go to the cemet’ry on business, and as 
it’s a good three miles we didn’t want 
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to walk, so he took the only carriage 
he had. It kep’ us mindful, too, that 
life ain't all courtin’ and sparkin’,” 
she added with a touch of pathos. 
“There’s a time for all things. I do 
hope it didn’t give you a turn, ma’am, 
for I s’pose [’ll be driving out with him 
once in a while now?” 

Miss Mary confessed that some- 
thing in the nature of a “turn” had 
been given her, and she requested that, 
in future, when the equipage was about 
to stop that way she might be informed 
in time to seclude herself on the back 
piazza. 

Soon a subtle change crept over the 
small household. Not that the work 
was less well done—but the presid- 
ing genius of the kitchen lost the rig- 
idity that had been her chief charac- 
teristic. The hour devoted to Repose 
often found her reading poetry in a 
comfortable rocking-chair, instead of 
perching in stiff idleness upon some 
hard seat. She occasionally sang wild, 
stray notes at her work, and once Miss 
Mary overheard her whistling “Annie 
Laurie.” The crisis was reached one 
“prayer-meeting night,’ when she 
came to the parlor and asked: 

“Won't you, please, just fix this veil 
at the back for me? I can’t reach the 
pesky thing.” 

Miss Mary could not believe her 
own eyes! The transformation was 
too startling. Could this maiden in 
blue calico gown, white “shoulder 
cape,” and sailor hat with dotted lace 
veil be "Manda? Was the world—her 
world—coming to an end? Without 
self-consciousness, ’Manda spoke : 

“T see you're surprised at my 
clothes. That’s natural. But I come 
in mostly to tell you I’m engaged to 
the undertaker. Oh, vou needn‘t be 


scairt! I ain't going to leave you! I| 
ain’t in any hurry to marry. There's 
time enough. And, besides, | don’t 
think his old house is as healthy as it 
might be. : I belong to the Society for 
the Sanitation of Homes, and I ain’t 
going to put myself in any risk of ty- 
phoid of diptheory. You needn’t be 
uneasy with regards to my deserting 
you, yet, ma’am.” 

Miss Mary’s fears were not so easily 
allayed. She could never supply ’Man- 
da’s place. It would be impossible to 
find two such perfect servants in one 
short life—and how, after these 
months of bliss, could one return to 
ministrations such as she had endured 
in the past? Her days were anxious 
and troubled; but even in her sorrow 
she rejoiced in the brightness of ’Man- 
da’s appearance. She had not realized 
until now how distinctly depressing the 
mourning garments had been; brilliant 
blue and pink gowns replaced the rusty 
black serge, and went far towards 
heartening her up—but so much the 
greater would be her loss! Now that 
the only unpleasing thing about her 
handmaiden had been removed, how 
much more impossible to find her 
equal ! 

These anxieties were freely dis- 
cussed with Manda, who readily fore- 
saw the difficult task of finding a sat- 
isfactory successor to herself. 

“Not but what some others have got 
abilities as good as what I’ve got; but 
they don’t have my sense of duty,” she 
said, modestly. “They ain’t many that 
stands by their own consciences, now- 
days. But don’t you worry. I belong 
to a Society for the Protection of Sin- 
gle Women and Widows, and it’s one 
of the rules not to give any man the 
comforts that ought to be dedicated 
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to some woman, so I ain’t going to 
leave you in the lurch.” 

“T’ve often wondered, ’Manda, how 
you happened to belong to so many 
societies,” said Miss Mary, half ques- 
tioning. 

“Well—’” ’Manda smiled. “Down 
where I come from we ain’t so pushed 
for time as folks in a big city, and win- 
ter nights we get together and improve 
ourselves, forming societies. But I 
don’t mind telling you that sometimes 
they ain’t but one member to mine!” 

Miss Mary’s face showed a compre- 
hending appreciation, but she was un- 
able to make reply, as the grocer just 
then arrived for orders. 

It was only two weeks after the 
startling announcement of ’Manda’s 
engagement to the undertaker. Miss 
Mary’s artistic sense was sometimes 
pained, sometimes pleased, and always 
attracted by the brilliant coloring in 
her attire, which had become a striking 
characteristic in the change. But one 
Sunday morning she was startled to 
see a familiar, tall figure slowly walk 
down the path to the gate, clothed in 
sombre serge and dingy crape. Could 
it be "Manda? 

Miss Mary could hardly wait until 
her return from church to make in- 
quiries, and invented an immediate er- 
rand to the kitchen. 

“T trust you haven’t heard any bad 
news, ’Manda?”’ 

“Well, that’s as folks take it,” was 
the philosophic reply. 

“From home, I mean?” 

“Oh, law! no. I ain’t got much 
home to hear from, for that matter.” 

“T was afraid some one might have 
died ?” 

“My dress, I s’pose. Oh, no, I’ve 
broke my engagement, that’s all. And 


that throws me back into the same 
state of feeling for Joe Knight that 
I’ve had ever since he died, so I just 
expressed my mind by my clo’es.” 

A swift exultation filled Miss Mary’s 
being, but she spoke calmly. 

“May I ask what was the trouble?” 

“Why, yes, I’d just as lieves tell 
you. You see he was in a terrible 
hurry to have me come and make his 
house comfortable. He'd heard I 
could cook’’; she interjected scorn- 
fully, “and I told him I wouldn’t take 
one step till I see you settled with 
some capable woman. He was bound 
he wouldn’t wait, and I told him I 
couldn’t abide such selfishness, and it 
was a poor outlook for my happiness 
to see him so anxious to discommode 
a lady. And the upshot of it was—we 
parted.” 

“But, Manda, I can’t let you give 
up your life’s happiness for me. I 
wouldn’t dare accept so great a sacri- 
fice, much as I appreciate your gener- 
osity.” 

“Oh, don’t you worry,” she returned 
laughing. “I don’t deny but what I’m 
disappointed. When a man’s got a 
good steady business like his, and a 
house capable of being fixed up, any 
woman of sense better say yes than 
no. But there’s others to think of. 
Folks say I’m queer—but I ain’t too 
queer to know a kind and honorable 
lady when I see her. And they ain’t 
too plenty, either.” 

Miss Mary was too much touched 
to reply, and Manda went on: 

“To tell the truth, that old hearse 
kind 0’ palled on me! I b’lieve I’ll get 
up a Society for the Promotion of 
Proper Manners in Courting—” 

Miss Mary was still pondering the 
subject when she left the kitchen. 











A large collection of original letters written by General Washington and 
General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our intention to re- 
produce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most interesting 
details and side lights on the great events of the period covered, even though 
some of the letters may have been previously published. 

The reproduction of these letters in chronological order will be continued 
through the following nine issues. 

The letter, which is herewith reproduced, was written in answer to one 
from General Greene. The original of the latter communication is not in the 
collection referred to above ; but a transcript of it has been made from the “Cor- 


’ 


respondence of the Revolution,” edited by Jared Sparks, and will be found on 


the following page.—[Ebrror. 
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Gen. Greene to Gen. Washington 


Camp, NEAR THE IRoN Works, 
10 Miles from Guilford Court-House, 18 March, 1781. 
Sir, 

My letter to Congress, a copy of which I inclosed to your Excellency, will inform you 
of an unsuccessful action with Lord Cornwallis on the 15th. Our prospects were flat- 
tering; and had the North Carolina militia seconded the endeavours of their officers, 
victory was certain. But they left the most advantageous position I ever saw, without 
scarcely firing a gun. None fired more than twice, and very few more than once, and 
near one half not at all. The Virginia militia behaved with great gallantry, and the 
success of the day seemed to be doubtful for a long time. The action was long and severe. 

In my former letters I inclosed to your Excellency the probable strength of the 
British army, since which they have been constantly declining. Our force, as you will 
see by the returns, was respectable; and the probability of not being able to keep it 
long in the field, and the difficulty of subsisting men in this exhausted country, together 
with the great advantages which would result from the action, if we were victorious, and 
the little injury, if we were otherwise, determined me to bring on an action as soon as 
possible. When both parties are agreed in a matter, all obstacles are soon removed. I 
thought the determination warranted by the soundest principles of good policy, and I hope 
events will prove it so, though we are unfortunate. I regret nothing so much as the loss 
of my artillery, though it was of little use to us, nor can it be, in this great wilderness. 
However, as the enemy have it, we must also. 

Lord Cornwallis will not give up this country without being sadly beaten. I wish 
our force was more competent to the business. But I am in hopes, by little and little, 
to reduce him in time. His troops are good, well found, and fight with great obstinacy. 

I am very happy to hear the Marquis de Lafayette is coming to Virginia, though I 
am afraid, from a hint in one of Baron Steuben’s letters, he will think himself injured in 
being superseded in the command. Could the Marquis join us at this moment, we should 
have a glorious campaign. It would put Lord Cornwallis and his whole army into our 
hands. I am also happy to hear, that the Pennsylvania line are coming to the southward. 
The mutiny in that line was a very extraordinary one. It was reported here to have 
proceeded from the great cruelty of the officers. A member of Congress writes this; 
but I believe it to be so far from the truth, that I am persuaded it originated rather 
through indulgence than from any other cause. 

Virginia has given me every support I could wish, or expect, since Lord Cornwallis 
has been in North Carolina; and nothing has contributed more to this than the prejudice 
of the people in favor of your Excellency which has extended to me from the friendship 
you have been pleased to honor me with. The service here is extremely severe, and the 
officers and soldiers bear it with a degree of patience that does them the highest honor. 
I have never taken off my clothes since I left the Pedee. I was taken with a fainting 
last night, owing, I imagine, to excessive fatigue and constant watching. I am better 
today, but far from being well. 

I have little prospect of acquiring much reputation while I labor under so many 
disadvantages. I hope my friends will make just allowances; and as for vulgar opinion, 
I regard it not. Neither time nor health will permit me to write your Excellency upon 
many matters which are upon my mind. I beg my best respects to Mrs. Washington. 

With esteem and regard I am, &c., 
NATHANAEL GREENE. 
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Gen. Washington to Gen. Greene 


New Winpsor April 18th 1781. 
My Dear Sir: 


Your private letter of the 18th ult. came safe to hand—although the honors of the field 
did not fall to your lot, I am convinced you deserved them.—The chances of war are 
various—and the best concerted measures, and the most flattering prospects may, & often 
do deceive us, especially while we are in the power of Militia—The motives which in- 
duced you to seek an Action with Lord Cornwallis are supportable upon the best Military 
principles—and the consequences, if you can prevent the dissipation of your Troops, will, 
no doubt be fortunate—Every support that is in my power to give you from this Army 
shall chearfully be afforded—But if I part with any more Troops I must accompany them, 
or have none to command, as there is not, at this moment, more than a Garrison for 
West point—nor can I tell when there will.— 

I am much pleased to find by your letter that the State of Virginia exerts itself to 
your satisfaction—My public & private letters strongly inculcate the necessity of this,— 
and I have again urged Congress to use every possible means in their power to facilitate 
the march of the Pensylvania line—as also to recruit, equip, and forward Moylans Dra- 
goons to you with dispatch.— 

I should be very sorry, on any occasion, to hurt the feelings of the Baron de Steuben, 
whom I esteem as a very valuable Officer—but in the instance you have mentioned there 
is no cause for complaint; for if he will advert to his own letters to me, he will find, 
that there was a great probability of his having marched with a detachment to reinforce 
you—Besides which, there was a necessity for sending a General Officer with the detach- 
ment from hence—and political considerations as it was to be a combined operation -(de- 
pending upon critical circumstances) with a French land & sea force, pointed to the 
Marquis—add to this, I knew the French Troops were to be commanded by an officer of 
senior rank to either the Baron or Marquis—these are the facts, the knowledge of which 
must, I am persuaded, satisfie the Baron.— 

I am truly sensible of the merit & fortitude of the veteran Bands under your com- 
mand, & wish the sentiments I entertain of their worth could be communicated with the 
warmth I feel them.—It was my full intention to have requested you, to thank Morgan 
and the gallant Troops under his command, for their brilliant victory; but the hurry with 
which my letters are often written, occasioned the omission at the time I acknowledged 
the official acc’t of that action—Your conjecture respecting the cause of the P— M— 
has more substantial ground for its support than the letter of the M— C—, and I am mis- 
taken if the licentious conduct of that line, was not more the effect of an overcharge of 
Spirits on the first of January than of premeditated design.— 

I have the pleasure to tell you, that as far as I am acquainted with the opinion of 
Congress with respect to your conduct, it is much in your favor—That this is the senti- 
ment of all the Southern Delegates I have a great reason to believe, because I have it de- 
clared to me in explicit terms by some of them.*—I hope the disorder of which you com- 
plained in your letter of the 18th was no more than the effect of over fatigue and that 
you are now perfectly recovered.—That success equal to your merits & wish may attend 
you, is the ardent desire of 

D’r Sir,— 
Y’r affect. friend and 
obed’t H’ble Serv’t 
(Signed) G. WASHINGTON. 

P. S. Mrs. Washington & the rest of the family present their best wishes to you— 
and I have the pleasure to tell you, that Mrs. Greene and your Children were well lately,— 
Your letters to her, under cover to me, are regularly forwarded by the Post.— 

*Since writing the above I have received a letter from Mr. Custis dated the 2gth ult. 
in which are these words. ‘General Greene has by his conduct gained universal esteem, 
and possesses in the fullest degree, the confidence of all Ranks of People’—He had then 


just returned from the Assembly at Richmond. 
Original Letter. 











A Castle in Spain 


By Frederic Reddale 


HE Spring Academy Exhibi- 

tion was drawing to a close. 

It happened to be a good 

year for me, since my two 

pictures were sold for a total sum rep- 

resented by four figures,—otherwise | 

might have been compelled to spend 

the summer at home, instead of taking 

my cherished trip to Europe; so I felt 

delightfully at peace with all the world, 

and viewed the immediate future 
through rose-tinted glasses. 

It wanted but an hour or so to our 
New York dinner-time, and the crowd 
of fashionable connoisseurs was fast 
thinning out. There yet lingered a 
handful of enthusiasts, who had come 
to see the pictures, not the people; 
while Netherby, N. A., and that im- 
pressionist apostle, Felix Filmer, were 
both playing cicerone to a group of 
friends, each of them, according to his 
bent, intent on pointing out what he 
considered the “best bits.” 

Taking a seat on one of the comfort- 
able fauteuils whence I could com- 
mand a view of Numbers 87 and 243 
—my pictures—I was lazily noting the 
magic white tickets stuck in the lower 
left-hand corners of those canvases 
which had fortuitously found a mar- 
ket, when there came toward me, from 
the left-hand entrance, going slowly 
down the line, catalogue in hand, the 
figure of a lady, slight and youthful, 
veiled, and richly but quietly dressed. 
She did not stop in front of Number 
87—the smaller of my two efforts. 
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Quite unconsciously | found myself 
wondering whether she would pause 
before Number 243, a much more am- 
hitious work, and there came into my 
mind the old nursery jingle running 
thus: 

“One she does, two she doesn’t 

Three she does, I say’? —— 
while I watched her out of the tail of 
my eye. Quite unconsciously, I say, 
for only afterward did I recall the tri- 
fling incident. What did it matter to 
me whether she noticed the canvas? 
One cannot sell a picture twice. 

I rose to go. Stay,—she had stop- 
ped very near to Number 243. At- 
tracted by some strange impulse I 
stood observing her. Instantly she 
started back with a slight inarticulate 
cry, and raising her veil with a hasty 
gesture as though gasping for air, she 
staggered toward the nearest divan. I 
was by her side in half a dozen strides. 

“Your pardon, madam. Can I be 
of any assistance? You are ill, I fear.” 

She raised her eyes to mine as I 
spoke. “It is nothing, sir—a momen- 
tary faintness—”’ 

“A glass of water—.” I suggested 
tentatively. 

“T need not trouble you, sir,” she re- 
plied tremulously, with a dignified re- 
serve absolutely charming in one so 
young and—well, yes,—so beautiful. 
For in one swift glance I gathered a 
mental photograph of an exquisitel\ 
tinted oval face, a low brow 
shaded with tendrils of brown hair, 


wide 
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deep gray eyes, and tiny shell-like ears 
peeping from beneath the folds of her 
veil. 

I took my dismissal with a ceremo- 
nious bow, when, with delightfully 
feminine inconsistency, she spoke 
again,—this time in stronger tones. 

“Pray pardon me, sir,—but could 
you tell me what this picture repre- 
sents?’ She nervously turned the 
pages of her catalogue to find the title, 
and indicated with a neatly gloved 
forefinger a certain entry. I bent over 
her, and saw that she pointed to the 
line: 

“No. 243.—Un 
Hamilton Barnaby.” 


Chateau d’Espagne.— 

I smiled as I straightened up and 
looked down at her. 

“You could not have found a better 
guide, though possibly a more disin- 
terested one,” I answered. “I am Mr. 
Barnaby!” 

For an instant she did not compre- 
hend, but sat looking at me blankly; 
then she referred to the catalogue 
again, and suddenly ejaculated: 

“Oh!” Then after a moment’s 
pause, she continued, half to herself, 
“How very, very strange!” 

“The picture is sold,” I ventured, to 
which commercial remark her lady- 
ship paid not the slightest attention. 
She rose and moved a pace nearer the 
canvas, gazing at it as though it were 
a veritable “old master,” nervously 
crumpling and crushing the inoffen- 
sive catalogue into shapelessness. 

She turned suddenly, as if her mind 
were made up to some desperate re- 
solve, and stood before me with pretty 
imperiousness, although there was a 


half-beseeching look in her eyes which . 


I have since learned is not to be gain- 
said. 
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“Mr. Barnaby,” she began, with an 
effort to be calm, “is that picture real 
—I mean does it represent an actual 
scene, or is it based on a fancy sketch? 
Pardon my curiosity, but I have a very 
particular reason for asking.” 

I assured her that the painting was 
both real and realistic, being a faithful 
likeness of a veritable locality, painted 
mainly on the spot. 

“T knew it!” she said in a low tone, 
as her eyes once more sought the can- 
Again she seemed perplexed. 

“Command me in any way, Miss—,” 
I began inadvertently, and the next in- 
stant could have bitten my tongue in 
I did not know her name, and 


vas. 


twain. 
would not for the world have seemed 
to ask for it. But she did not appear 
to notice my awkward lapse, for she 
instantly supplied the gap: 

My Judge 
Lasalles, of whom you have probably 
heard.” She said this with a half- 
defiant toss of her little head (she de- 
clares I ought to cross that out), for 
the misfortunes of her father had con- 
stituted a nine days’ wonder about 
three years before. 

I bowed. So this was the Grace 
Lasalles of whom I had heard as being 
at “teas” and “private views,” in the 
studios of my brother artists, among 


**Lasalles. father is 


whom she possessed the threefold rep- 
utation of being a beauty, a wit, anda 
munificent patroness. But this latter 
quality was before the Judge came to 
grief. 


“eé 


Papa and I live very quietly now,” 
she said, building up her defenses 
around her as she proceeded, “but I 
do so want to ask you all about the 
picture...and...oh, Mr. Barnaby, I 
have no mother. ..might I ask you... 
would you mind calling on papa some 
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afternoon? I know this is an utterly 
unconventional request, and you will 
think me dreadfully improper... 
but...” While she spoke hastily and 
with waves of color surging to her 
white forehead, she was nervously 
searching in the dainty little bag at her 
side for a visiting card, which she tim- 
idly held toward me. 

“Not another word, Miss Lasal- 
les,” I said, accepting the square of 
pasteboard. “I shall be delighted to 
meet your father. At what hour am I 
likely to find Judge Lasalles at 
home ?” 

“Would four o’clock do?” she in- 
quired with another vivid blush. 

“Perfectly,” I replied, with my best 
salute. “Shall we say to-morrow ?” 

“If you will be so kind,” she re- 
joined demurely, and more at her ease. 
Again I bowed and said: 

“Permit me to see you to the street, 
Miss Lasalles,” and we turned 
steps toward the door. 

During this brief colloquy I was 
conscious of a mental undercurrent of 
questioning. Where had I seen her 
before? Never face to face, I was cer- 
tain. I have a good memory for names 
and persons, and do not readily forget 
an acquaintance. It must have been 
through some accidental encounter. 
Arriving at this decision ere we had 
gone half the length of the gallery, the 
conclusion was speedily knocked end- 
wise. We were abreast of Number 
87, my other picture, and there, star- 
ing at us as though out of a mirror, 
was the counterfeit presentment of 
Miss Grace Lasalles,—painted in Nor- 
mandy nearly a year before! 

With an exclamation I halted before 
the canvas, and my companion did 
likewise. I stood stupidly looking at 


our 
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one and the other, from the painted 
likeness to the living reality. 

“Do you not see it, Miss Lasalles ?”’ 
I said excitedly, pointing to Number 
87. 

“T see a resemblance, certainly,” she 
answered guardedly, but in awed 
tones. “What does it mean, Mr. Bar- 
naby. You do not mean to tell me 
that is your picture also?” 

I nodded assent, too astonished for 
speech. As usual, the woman was the 
first to recover herself. 

“Do not let us discuss it now,” she 
said, moving away, as though afraid 
to linger. “It simply means....oh, I 
don’t know wat it means,” she ex- 
claimed half hysterically, hurrying 
onward. I followed dumbly until we 
reached Twenty-third Street, where a 
neat brougham stood at the curb. Hat 
in hand, I opened the door, and handed 
“Home!” I said to the coach- 
man. “To-morrow!” she motioned 
with her lips; the horse sprang for- 
ward at the flick of the whip, and I 
was left gazing blankly at the vehicle 
as it sped westward. 

Promptly at four o'clock the next 
afternoon I stood on the steps of a 
modest dwelling well up in the For- 
ties just west of Fifth Avenue. I 
found Judge Lasalles an elderly gen- 
tleman of a type fast vanishing,—tall, 
sallow, clean shaven, betraying in 
speech and manner his Southern ex- 
traction, the mild blue eyes and the 
kindly, indecisive mouth furnishing an 
inkling of the cause of his downfall. 
Originally possessed of a fine legal 
practice, he amassed a fortune there- 
by, ere he was elevated to the bench; 
during his judicial term he became in- 
volved in “the Street” through the 
machinations of some Napoleons of 


her in. 
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‘*DO YOU NOT SEE IT, MISS LASALLES? ” 
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Finance, and although his personal 
honor was never questioned, he was 
forced to resign, retiring to private 
life with just enough to live upon,—a 
broken man. 

Although I took the precaution to 
inquire for the Judge, I was received 
by Miss Lasalles, and duly introduced 
to her father. But the old gentleman 
soon dropped out of the conversation, 
busied himself over the arrangement 
of a choice collection of butterflies, and 
shortly shuffled out of the room. This 
left the coast clear for the real object 
of my call. Miss Lasalles lost no time 
in beating about the bush, her first 
words after her father’s departure be- 
ing: 

“Now, Mr. Barnaby, please tell me 
all about the picture.” 

“Which one?” I inquired. 

“The landscape,” she rejoined, “that 
which you have named Un Chateau 
d’ Espagne.” 

“Really, there is not much to relate, 
Miss Lasalles,” I replied. “The place 
really exists near the coast of Nor- 
mandy. I was there last year, and 
painted it upon the ground.” 

“But what a strange title for a real 
chateau—you know the old saying, 
‘there are no castles in Spain’; does 
not the phrase imply something base- 
less or visionary ?” 

“Certainly, which is why I chose the 
name. But that is another story,” 
was my answer, whereat her face as- 
sumed a look of intenser interest. 

“No half confidences, I beseech 
you, Mr. Barnaby,” she said, clasping 
and unclasping her fingers nervously. 
“Tt is no common curiosity which im- 
pels me to ask you to keep nothing 
back, unless—” 

“It is no state secret, I assure you, 
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Miss Lasalles,” I hastened to reply, 
“but simply a bit of ancient family his- 
tory with which I need not bore you 
unless you insist.” 

“Since you permit me the choice, I 
do insist,” she said, with a dazzling 
smile and an emphatic nod. I bowed. 

“Remember you have brought it on 
yourself, Miss Lasalles,” I said, with 
mock commiseration. “Know, then, 
that although I am English by birth 
and American by adoption, there flows 
in my veins both French and Irish 
blood. 
mother’s side, a certain Emilé Desper- 
rois, was a French abbé. At the peri- 
od of the Terror he was among the 
proscribed, his estates being seques- 
trated; he became an emigré, fled to 
England, and ultimately settled in 
Dublin, where he became tutor in a 
He ended by 
marrying his pupil, a high-spirited and 
beautiful Irish girl. They had one 
child—a daughter. The sex of this 
child was a great disappointment to 
M. Desperrois, for he believed that his 
estates would some day be restored by 
the French government; hence, he 
hoped for a son who would push the 
claim and restore the family name. 
The daughter—my maternal grand- 
mother—was baptized Iphegenia, and 
was educated as much like a boy as 
possible, being taught to fence and to 
ride, while the French language was as 
her mother tongue. But alas for the 
vanity of human wishes! Miss Iphe- 
genia Desperrois married a well-to-do 
London tradesman, by whom she had 
a large family,—three sons and four 
daughters. In this new relationship 
neither she nor her husband cared to 
push the French claim, and it was al- 
lowed to languish. 


My great-grandfather on my 


gentleman’s family. 


My mother was 
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the youngest of the four daughters, 
and at her instance some thirty or forty 
years ago, investigations were set on 
foot to identify the lost Desperrois 
estates. In this there was no difficulty, 
hut as they had been sold piecemeal 
and parcelled out among a number of 
small proprietors, the legal obstacles in 
the way of recovery or restitution were 
insuperable. Familiar with these facts 
from my boyhood, I long ago deter- 
mined that if chance ever favored I 
would visit the spot. Not until last 
summer did the opportunity occur, 
when I found the old family chateau 
as you see it, transferred it to canvas, 
and gave it the name it bears. For 
me, you see, it is a veritable castle in 
the air.” 

While I was thus rapidly sketching 
the story of the picture, Miss Lasalles 
literally hung upon my words, nor did 
she break silence for some moments 
after 1 ceased speaking, seeming lost 
in reverie. But upon my saying: 

“Tt is your turn, now, Miss Lasal- 
les!” she recovered herself with a 
start. 

“T thank you, indeed, Mr. Barnaby,” 
she said. “Yours is certainly a curious 
story,—not the less strange because it 
is true. I am going to ask you to lis- 
ten to something which may seem very 
weak and fanciful; yet I beg you to 
believe that it is as real to me as that 
which you have just been relating.” 
I signified my attentive interest, and 
she went on: 

“As long as I have been able to re- 
member distinctly, that is, ever since I 
was a little girl, I have possessed an 
intense inner consciousness that some- 
where in the dim past I lived another 
existence, amid totally foreign scenes, 
among very different people, and sur- 


rounded by strange social customs. I 
will not weary you with the petty de- 
tails, out of which I could construct a 
complete fabric,—dresses, furniture, 
and ceremonies,—but will come at 
once to the main fact. There has al- 
ways been present to my mental sight 
a perfect image of the place where this 
former life was spent, and had I pos- 
sessed any skill with pencil or brush I 
could have reproduced it on paper or 
canvas. Judge, then, of my surprise 
when my eyes rested on your picture 
yesterday for the first time. Your 
Chateau d’Espagne is the castle of my 
dreams!” 

It was now my turn to be amazed, 
and for some moments I sat gazing 
blankly at the girl, having no fitting 
answer ready. She brought me back 
to earth by a sudden question, deliv- 
ered with great earnestness: 

“Mr. Barnaby, do you believe in 
former existences?” Had she asked 
me if I had faith in a future life she 
could not have been more matter-of- 
fact. 

“T—I—hbeg your pardon, Miss La- 
salles,” I stammered, “I’m afraid I 
don’t quite understand you.” 

Nothing daunted by this Boetian 
stupidity, she calmly proceeded to ex- 
plain: 

“You know there are many thinkers 
and philosophers who maintain that 
every human soul lives many times on 
earth; that what we term our present 
life is neither the beginning nor the 
end; and that to some of us more or 
less vivid memories of these former 
lives are vouchsafed. For personal 
reasons I am a firm believer in this 
theory ;—and I can assure you that I 
am in very good company.” This last 
remark was made in half-defiant an- 
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swer to a mute expression of wonder- 
ing dissent on my part. 

“T am entirely without bias, Miss 
Lasalles,” I said, ‘‘for I simply don’t 
know anything about it, but I am per- 
fectly willing to accept your view of 
the matter. What then?” 

“Ah!” she said, with a deep-drawn 
breath, “now I shall surely tax your 
credulity.” In her earnestness she 
bent toward me, and spoke in a low 
and thrilling way. 

“Your picture is a faithful reproduc- 
tion of the old chateau ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Is the structure still in good con- 
dition?” was her next query. 

“Tt looks as though it might stand 
for another hundred years at least,” I 
said. 

“Did you explore the interior?” she 
inquired. 

“No, I did not try; the place was 
shut up and untenanted, the present 
owners preferring to live in Paris.” 

“TI am sorry for that,” she rejoined, 
“for I could have partly proved my 
case by describing to you the general 
plan of the interior. Never mind, I can 
do that later. Now, Mr. Barnaby,” 
she went on, “please give me your 
closest attention. In the northwest 
corner turret there is an octagon 
chamber with panelled walls. Each 
panel—there are five of them, two of 
the spaces being occupied by windows 
and one by the door—is decorated 
with a life-sized portrait. The panel 
which fills in the space between the 
windows bears the likeness of a man 
in armor. This particular panel is 
movable, and conceals a hidden cavity. 
In that cavity is a casket filled with 
jewels!” 

I looked at the girl in amazement. 
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“How can you know all this?” I in- 
quired bluntly, with more scepticism 
than politeness. 

“It is part of my recollection of the 
past,’ she said, gravely, and in tones 
of absolute conviction. “I saw the 
casket placed there hurriedly, amid 
great confusion and by torchlight,— 
and I believe it is there yet!” 

I endeavored to point out to her the 
utter improbability that the treasure 
still existed, even supposing her recol- 
lection to be exact as to the actual oc- 
currence. “And suppose the jewels 
are still there, Miss Lasalles, what do 
you propose to do about it—they are 
neither yours nor mine.” 

“I intend to discover them, and 
claim a reward from the family,” she 
said emphatically, “that is, if I can 
count on your help, Mr. Barnaby. You 
know we are dreadfully poor now. 
Papa is living on his little capital, and 
when that is done, what is to become 
of us? I have planned it all out. The 
first thing is to get to Normandy. 
“Why,” she said, with growing excite- 
ment, as she rose to her feet, “I have 
as good a right there as anybody, for 
I am certain I was once, in some way, 
intimately connected with your old 
chateau. We come of Huguenot stock, 
you know,—and oh, Mr. Barnaby, 
don’t you see that you must really be 
one of the heirs! Why,” and here sne 
laughed hysterically, “we may be some 
sort of relations!” 

Her feminine intuitions were too 
kaleidoscopically quick for me, dazed 
as I was with her story and its possi- 
bilities. Suddenly I thought of the 
other picture, Number 87, and now it 
was my turn to get excited. She 
turned to me expectantly. 

“Miss Lasalles,” I said, “I really 
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believe there may be something in 
what you say, after all. You remem- 
ber the second canvas which I showed 
you yesterday—the one so much like 
you?” She nodded assent with wide- 
open eyes. “Well, I painted that in the 
little village near by the chateau; the 
subject was the daughter of the inn- 
keeper, and he told me that he and his 
ancestors had kept the same auberge 
for nigh upon three hundred years! 
Now, I don’t mean to invent any such 
humble ancestry as that for you; but 
the recurrence of the same type of 
features surely stands for something 
in support of your story!” 

This collateral confirmation did 
more to win me over to her side than 
anything else, for here was something 
tangible, which I had seen with my 
own eyes. 

“You must give me time to think it 
over, Miss Lasalles,”’ I said, as I took 
up my hat and gloves; and promising 
to call on the morrow, I departed. 

I dined alone, and spent the evening 
in solitude in my rooms endeavoring 
to make something out of the strange 
story. My common-sense rebelled at 
the idea of treating the girl’s fancies 
as anything more than dreams. And 
yet, how could she, who had never 
been out of America, recognize the 
old chateau of the Desperrois? And 
there was her own wonderful resem- 
blance to little Annette. It would be 
curious to see them side by side, I 
thought. Of course the girl’s story 
about the treasure was all moonshine ; 
and then, too, her illogical ideas as to 
the rights of property and treasure- 
trove were sure to result in disap- 
pointment, even if there should prove 
to be a well-filled casket in the secret 


niche. 
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So ran my thoughts. The perspicu- 
ous reader will perceive that the idea 
of spending a few months in the soci- 
ety of the beautiful Miss Lasalles was 
not at all distasteful, and I made up 
my mind to go abroad, anyway. Be- 
fore sleeping I had about decided to 
see the adventure through, a resolve 
which daylight confirmed. 

To be brief, our trio—Judge Lasal- 
les, Miss Lasalles, and the narrator— 
took passage on one of the French lin- 
ers early in June. The old gentleman 
raised no objections,—or if he did they 
were quickly silenced by his clever 
daughter, who can be a merciless ty- 
rant upon occasion. The voyage was 
uneventful, save that when we set foot 
on French soil Miss Lasalles and I 
were very good friends indeed. 

During the run across the Atlantic 
we matured our plan of campaign, 
which was to proceed at once to Dev- 
rient, the nearest village to the Des- 
perrois chateau, where I made my stay 
the previous summer, and where I 
was consequently known and trusted. 
Then we would be guided by events. 
It was late in the afternoon when we 
left the railway. There yet remained 
a diligence ride of ten miles through 
a lovely country, and as we neared 
Devrient I narrowly watched my fair 
compatriot to see if she evinced any 
recollection of the neighborhood. But 
she seemed unconscious of previous 
knowledge on this point—perhaps be- 
cause the park and chateau lay on the 
opposite side of the village. It was 
dark when we arrived, and beyond re- 
newing my former acquaintance with 
the innkeeper, nothing could be done 
that night. Annette, I learned, was 
away on a visit, but would return on 
the morrow. 
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Seen side by side, the buxom An- 
nette and Miss Lasalles—the one a fine 
specimen of the provincial French 
bourgeousie, the other a perfect type 
of patrician American womanhood— 
the resemblance was still very striking 
as to face and feature, but there the 
similitude ended, although, as Grace 
Lasalles admitted, my picture was a 
very good portrait—of Annette! Not 
possessing the historic clue, we could 
only speculate whether the likeness 
was accidental or otherwise, nor did 
we waste any time over this side issue. 
Miss Lasalles was impatient to visit 
the old chateau. 

Upon making inquiries I found that 
the place was still untenanted, and that 
the keys were at the village notary’s; 
where, accompanied by mine host of 
the inn as sponsor, I made my request 
to be allowed to explore the interior. 
Luckily ty sojourn in the neighbor- 
hood the year before gave me some 
standing, and when my wishes were 
made known the man of law handed 
over the keys without demur. 

So, returning to the inn, I jingled 
the cumbrous pieces of metal trium- 
phantly, and equipped with my paint- 
ing traps, for the sake of appearance, 
we set out for the scene of our ex- 
ploit. 

The shortest way to a view of the 
mansion led through the main street 
of Devrient, which, after a sudden 
bend, came to an end on the edge of an 
almost cliff-like declivity, forming 


with its opposite bank a deep ravine. 
This latter I imagined might at some 
former day have been utilized as a 
means of defence, for it extended on 
three sides of the chateau, which oc- 
cupied an isolated plateau four or five 
acres in extent separated from the 
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surrounding country on all sides but 
one, and that farthest from the village, 
where the plateau and the ridge de- 
scended equally, the chasm having 
been filled in with earth to make a road 
bed. But I did not acquaint Miss La- 
salles with this fact. I took the quick- 
est road first, in obedience to the girl's 
wish to view the old pile from the spot 
where I had painted the picture. 

“Tell me when we are very near,” 
she said, “for I want to shut my eyes; 
you must lead me to the spot, and 
when we are in full view, tell me!” It 
was a strange request, yet I did as | 
was bidden. I took her hand to guide 
her over the last hundred feet of the 
way, and when we stood on the scarp 
of the bluff, with the picturesque old 
pile before us, I dropped her hand 
and exclaimed : 

“Now!” 

She opened her eyes, and swept the 
scene in a single comprehensive glance 
which took in every salient point. 

“At last!’ was all she said for some 
minutes, during which interval I was 
discreetly silent, watching her close- 
ly. The color came and went in her 
cheeks, and her bosom heaved convul- 
sively under the tension of the mo- 
ment. At length she spoke—and her 
words startled me anew: 

“The entrance gates are yonder, Mr. 
Barnaby. We shall have to go round 
by the lower road!” 

“Quite right, Miss Lasalles—but 
how did you know?” T inquired. 

“Oh, I remember it quite well!” she 
replied in a matter-of-fact way; gath- 
ering her skirts together for the return 
détour. Meekly T picked up my traps 
and followed in her train. 

Now it was her turn to lead, and she 
piloted me with unerring accuracy un- 
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til we stood outside the rusty iron 
gates, flanked by great stone pillars, 
green with moss and lichens, and knee 
deep in a rank growth of weeds. But 
the lock turned easily enough to the 
pressure of the larger of the two keys, 
and we passed into a_ stone-paved 
courtyard, now seamed with grass- 
grown cracks, a marble fountain in the 
centre, dusty and dry, its basin filled 
with dead leaves. I locked the gate 
behind us, for we did not desire any 
curious villagers to disturb our quest, 
and then we paused to view the gray 
and silent pile before us. 

So this was the home of my an- 
cestor, old Emilé Desperrois! Well, 
properly heated and lighted, with a 
retinue of servants to keep it in order, 
and with a bevy of guests to make it 
echo with laughter and jest, it might 
serve for a dwelling; but surely I 
should not care to abide there. 

“Shall we go in?” I inquired, after a 
few minutes of silent scrutiny, during 
which the dirty, unshuttered windows 
winked dully at us in the morning sun- 
shine. 

“T am ready,” she said quietly, in a 
half whisper, as though loth to wake 
the echoes that one instinctively felt 
were lurking in balcony and gambrel 
and turret. So we stepped across the 
flagged courtyard, ascended the 
weather-beaten steps, and applied the 
other key to the great door. It stuck 
in the jambs even after the bolt was 
shot, and I was forced to put my 
shoulder to the massive iron-bound 
and nail-studded fabric. Suddenly it 


flew back with a hollow report, which 
resounded and reverberated through 
the bare and empty structure, raising a 
cloud of dust which set us choking and 
sneezing. 
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The entrance hall on the threshold 
of which we stood ran through the 
centre of the house. On either side 
were many doors leading to various 
chambers, none of which we cared to 
enter. About half way down we came 
to a second hall running right and left 
of the main passage-way. Miss La- 
salles took the right-hand passage 
without hesitation, and went quickly 
along until we came to an angular 
stairway, also of stone, with an iron 
hand-rail clamped to the wall. This 
stairway we ascended for four short 
flights, each doubling on itself. Upon 
the fourth landing we came to a door 
before which she stopped. Passing 
through the aperture we found our- 
selves in the octagonal chamber! 

At a glance I perceived that it was 
arranged precisely as Miss Lasalles 
had said—two windows, five spaces oc- 
cupied by portraits, extending nearly 
from floor to ceiling, the eighth side 
being filled by the doorway. This oc- 
casioned me no surprise, for by this 
time I was prepared for anything. I 
noted that the walls were wainscotted. 

The mid-day sun streamed brightly 
in at the grimy windows, so the apart- 
ment was well lighted. Of furniture 
there was none, neither was there a 
vestige of carpet or rug on the floor. 
The room was completely dismantled, 
and in all probability had not been ten- 
anted for many years. 

I stepped into the centre of the 
chamber and looked around. There 
was little to be seen. Four of the por- 
traits were of women in gala costume; 
the fifth portrait, the one between the 
windows, represented a man in armor, 
dating, I should say, from the first half 
of the sixteenth century. I looked 
around again, and encountered the 
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half smiling and inquiring gaze of 
Miss Lasalles. 

“Well, Mr. Barnaby,” she said, with 
more animation than she had shown 
for the past hour, “what do you think 
of my powers of prophecy, now?” 

“Everything has turned out exactly 
as you said it would,” I rejoined. “Let 
us hope that the rest of your dream 
may have an equally substantial ba- 
sis.” 

For answer she stepped in front of 
the knight in armor. The picture was 
painted directly on the panelling, hav- 
ing instead of a frame a heavy molding 
around it. The pigments were faded 
with time, but the unknown artist had 
been no mean craftsman. 

“The cavity is behind the picture,” 
she said, in quietly positive tones, “but 
how does it open, I wonder?” We 
both ran our fingers round the molding 
as high as we could reach, and pressed 
every inch of the panel, in search of 
some hidden spring, but without suc- 
cess. I trod all over the floor, and 
well-nigh wore out the toes of my 
shoes kicking at the baseboard—all to 
no avail. 

“We might spend all day here,” I 
said, disgustedly, “and never find it 
unless we possessed the clue.” But the 
girl was undaunted. Tiptoeing, she 
began to rap on the painted surface 
with her knuckles. The wall certainly 
gave out a peculiar, resonant sound. 

“The wall is hollow!” she ex- 
claimed. “Don’t you hear it, Mr. Bar- 
naby ?” 

“Yes!” I said, and then went to the 
other panels and sounded them in the 
same way. They were solid as wood 
backed by masonry could make them. 
I returned to the centre picture and 
tried my knuckles on it. Yes, there 
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could be no mistake ; the wainscotting 
here did not back close up against the 
stone wall. An idea struck me. I| 
would try to gauge the thickness of 
the wall by looking out of the win- 
dow. So I stepped to the casement in 
order to raise the sash. 

As I might have expected, the frame 
was both paint-bound and weather- 
bound, and resisted all my efforts. To 
obtain a better purchase I braced my 
knee on the narrow window bench, and 
gave a mighty heave. There was a 
slight jar, a smothered click, and im- 
mediately a shriek from Miss Lasalles: 

“Look, look! Mr. Barnaby, the pic- 
ture is moving!” 

I started back towards the center of 
the room as she had done, and this is 
what we saw: With a curious muffled 
whirr like that of a consumptive alarm 
clock, and with divers creakings and 
groanings, the portrait swung out of 
its frame on a central pivot at top and 
bottom. Slowly it moved until it stood 
at right angles with the wall, and then 
stopped with a final click and a jerk. 

That there existed a cavity behind 
fully three feet in depth was proved 
by the fact that half the width of the 
picture was now hidden therein. We 
both stood staring into its sombre 
depths, Miss Lasalles clasping my arm 
with both hands, in no little terror at 
the sudden confirmation of her asser- 
tions. 

“Well, here goes!” said I, briskly 
starting forward. “Let us see what’s 
in the hole.” <A couple of strides en- 
abled me to peer into the hidden re- 
cess, which was hollowed out of the 
massive wall of the turret. 

“Empty! as I’m a sinner!” was my 
comment. ; 

“Tt cannot be!” Miss Lasalles ex- 
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claimed as she peered over my shoul- 
der. 

“Look for yourself—it is as I say,” 
I returned, stepping aside, and she in 
turn hung over the yawning cranny. 
By way of consoling her, for I could 
see she took the matter greatly to 
heart, I said: 

“We are simply too late, Miss La- 
salles; after all these confirmations of 
your story, I cannot doubt that some- 
thing was deposited here, as you said, 
but some one else knew or discovered 
the secret and has forestalled us. 
Don’t fret. We cannot help it now.” 

She answered not a word, but still 
peered intently into the recess. To 
fully satisfy her I lit a wax taper, and 
flashed the tiny flame into every crev- 
ice. Just as it expired I caught sight 
of something white in the left angle. 
The girl’s eyes were quick as mine, 
however. 

“There is something—in that cor- 
ner,” she said in tones little above a 
whisper. I struck another match, 
leaned over, and fished up what proved 
to be a slip of parchment about six 
inches long and two inches broad. We 
took it to the light, and upon one side 
discovered some words traced in ink, 
yellow with age, yet still perfectly leg- 
ible. Here is what we read in the 
French tongue: 

“Oui me trouve, me garde” 
finds me, keeps me!” 

Instantly there flashed across my 
memory the recollection of a sentence 
which I had seen underscored in our 
old Bible belonging to my grand- 
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mother: “Son prix est plus haut que 
des rubis,” which may be translated: 
“Her price is above rubies.” 

At my side, then, stood the real 
treasure hequeathed to me bv iny old 


l‘rench forbears. But a glance at the 
girl’s rueful face brought me back to 
earth again, and I| burst out laughing 
—the ending was too farcical for seri- 
ousness. 

“At least the gentleman who came 
before us was polite enough to leave 
his card,” I said grimly. 

“T don’t care,” was her rejoinder, 
“that only proves the treasure was 
there once upon a time.  [Il-gotten 
gains never prosper!’ With this bit 
of teminine logic she turned to de- 
part. 

“Wait a minute,” I said, “we had 
better put this ancestor of ours back in 
his place.” But it was easier said than 
done. Although I performed a war- 
dance all over the window-bench, the 
spring refused to work or to reverse 
itself, and so we were fain to beat a 
hurried retreat, snickering like a 
couple of mischievous children over 
the wonder and amazement of the 
owners when they should discover 
what we had left behind us. 

We locked the front door, likewise 
the gate, and marched back to dinner 
in very much the same condition of 
mind as the Duke of York after his fa- 
mous military expedition. 

And is that the end of the story? 
Not quite. We did not curtail our 
holiday excursion because we failed to 
find the old Desperrois jewels, and I 
have always stoutly maintained that 
we had a much pleasanter time in con- 
sequence. 

Another thought occurred to me, as 
it doubtless has to the reader. There 
was perchance for us twain a hidden 
significance in the words of the old 
parchment, and, at any rate, I had 
found a treasure beside which the Des- 
perrois pearls and rubies were as mere 
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paste. Perhaps it was so written in 
the stars. 


Apart from my own inclinations that 
way, it was my bounden duty to con- 
sole Miss Lasalles by every means in 
my power. [I lost no time in endeavor- 
ing to do so, and masculine vanity 
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prompts the belief that I succeeded in 
a measure. During the voyage home I 
was emboldened to ask her a certain 
momentous and world-old, yet ever 
new, question, receiving for answer 
the whispered words: 

“Who finds me, keeps me!” 
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England Agriculture ? 


By Charles S. Phelps : 


UCH has been written of 
late regarding the degen- 
eracy of rural New Eng- 
land. The decline of the 

rural communities has been depicted 
as a gloomy condition, hazardous to 
the future welfare of our country. 
Extreme examples found in certain 
districts, indicating a low tone of mor- 
ality and intelligence, are often cited 
as typical of all rural life. A marked 
reduction in profits derived from New 
England farming is frequently given 
as a reason for this decline. Farming 
is referred to as a “decadent industry” 
not likely to provide a good livelihood, 
to say nothing of yielding a modest 
bank account. That there has been 
change and decline in certain rural 
communities can not be denied ; but in 
order to understand the reasons for 
this we must view the subject in the 
light of our entire industrial develop- 
ment as a nation. 

The industrial growth of the coun- 
try has drawn people away from the 
rugged hills of New England. The 


reasons for this are mainly four. In 
the first place, the farmer of fifty to 
one hundred years ago was, in many 
instances, not a farmer solely, but a 
manufacturer as well. A few facts 
from a special census of Connecticut, 
made by order of the general assembly 
of 1845, will help to make this point 
clear. For example, there was in 
this state at that time capital invested 
in tanneries amounting to $532,070. 
Of this amount Litchfield, a county 
with few manufacturing centers, had 
the largest investment. This indicates 
that the tanneries were not located in 
the larger manufacturing towns, but 
rather in the rural districts. Many 
useful articles, such as combs, brooms, 
shingles, wooden-ware, nails, etc., 
were manufactured either in the farm 
house or in a small shop nearby. In 
several Connecticut towns the produc- 
tion of raw silk was a common house- 
hold industry and added greatly to the 
income of the family. The small shop 


or mill was most common in the 


rougher and more hilly districts of 
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New England, where good water pow- 
ers were plenty, but where agriculture 
had but few natural advantages. Thus 
it will be seen that many of the farm- 
ers of that time did not depend wholly 
on the products of the soil, but were 
also manufacturers on a small scale. 
At the present time these conditions 
have become entirely changed. Man- 
ufacturing is now centered in large 
plants, and the farmer is obliged to 
gain his livelihood entirely from the 
direct products of the farm. The sep- 
aration of manufacturing from agri- 
culture has thus removed from our 
rural population a source of profit that 
once added greatly to their prosperity. 

A second reason fer decline is found 
in the unnatural inflation of prices 
occasioned by the Civil War. For a 
short period after the war, farming in 
the East was very profitable and the 
price of farm lands advanced to an 
abnormal degree. This inflation was 
seen in all lines of business, and after 
the war stimulus was over there was 
everywhere a rapid decline in prices 
and values. Asa result of this stimu- 
lus, production overbalanced_consump- 
tion, and agriculture soon felt the bur- 
den. Manufacturers also suffered, but 
the development of the country as a 
whole was such as to favor New Eng- 
land manufacturing while it militated 
against New England farming. The 
fact that farm lands continued to de- 
cline relatively below the point reached 
by other property was cited as an evi- 
dence of the lack of profits in farming. 
The reason is not found in the general 
lack of profit in our agriculture, but 
tather in the rapid development of the 
West. This brings us to the third and 


most potent cause of depression and 
change in New England agriculture. 
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The rapid development of the West 
was favored and encouraged by the 
throwing open to settlers of large areas 
of free lands, and by the vast exten- 
sion of railroads. The great railroad 
corporations were not slow in offering 
inducements to settlers along their 
lines. The growth of the western 
states, aided by the impetus thus given, 
and accompanied by a rapid increase 
in facilities for transportation, had a 
reflex action on New England. Its 
influence was seen not alone in the 
continued low prices of farms, but also 
in the increased competition our farm- 
ers had to meet. The throwing open 
of these free and cheap lands, offered 
great inducements to the rural popu- 
lation of New England to leave their 
ancestral homes. Manufacturing had 
been largely withdrawn from their 
midst, the rich forest areas had been 
depleted, and livestock no longer af- 
forded the profits it had formerly giv- 
en. The farmers of our back country 
towns, seeing these new fields of en- 
terprise and realizing the discourage- 
ments at home, were ready to seize the 
opportunity to make a new start in 
life. 

The fourth cause of decline is found 
in the growth of the cities. The cen- 
tering of manufactories into large 
plants, and the use of steam in place of 
water power has favored this concen- 
tration. The extension of railroads 
has made possible the carrying coal 
and raw materials for the factory, 
from a distance to these centers, while 
the change in the agriculture in the 
Fast has deprived the small rural man- 
ufacturer of his local raw materials. 
Manufacturing, too, has been fostered 
by a tariff which gave it almost exclu- 
sive control of our markets, while the 
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products of the farm have been open 
to the competition of the world. 

Faced, as he was, by a condition of 
soil that showed a rapid depletion of 
fertility, and a roughness that made 
almost impossible the profitable use of 
machinery, handicapped by a competi- 
tion that controlled the markets for 
beef, pork, and the staple grain prod- 
ucts, and surrounded by growing cit- 
ies and towns which set the pace for a 
new and more expensive style of liv- 
ing, there seemed to be little induce- 
ment for the hill-town farmer to re- 
tain his hard earned acres. In fact 
the inducement seemed greater to 
abandon these lands and to allow tnem 
to revert to a natural condition of for- 
est. Many of these areas were never 
designed by nature to support a pro- 
gressive system of agriculture, and 
their return to forest is but a natural 
reversion brought about by new and 
more progressive elements in our in- 
dustrial and social development. It is 
chiefly in districts remote from mar- 
kets, on lands so rough as to almost 
preclude the profitable raising of such 
products as are now in demand, that 
abandoned farms and _ dilapidated 
buildings are conspicuous. 

Decline and decay in New England 
are limited almost wholly to such 
areas. In the river valleys and within 
easy hauling distance of good markets 
progressive conditions are manifest. 
Even on the more remote farms that 
are within easy reach of milk-shipping 
stations or codperative creameries, a 
condition of thrift and prosperity is 
not lacking. A careful study of the 


situation has led the writer to believe 
that farming, as a whole, is making 
distinct and notable progress, and that 
the summation reached by one writer 
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that, “in general the forces of decline 
overmatch the forces of recovery,’* is 
not warranted by a careful survey of 
actual conditions. 

stated the main 
causes for decline and pointed out that 


Having briefly 
they are limited to well defined areas, 
[ propose to show some of the means 
of progress actually in use, and a few 
that it seems possible to employ, and 
thus to lay the foundation for strong 
faith in the future. 

The past fifty years have witnessed 
a complete transformation in the 
branches of farming most commonly 
practiced. Instead of mixed farming, 
with horses, cattle, sheep and swine, 
and a great variety of staple crops, you 
will now see most farmers concentrat- 
ing their efforts along a few lines. The 
staple crops are no longer in the lead, 
but instead we find specialty farming 
in such lines as dairying, sheep raising, 
poultry culture, fruit growing, tobacco 
and market gardening. A few facts 
from the census of 1845, previously 
referred to, compared with the census 
of 1890, will indicate the extent of 
The total product of 
of the cereals, 
such as wheat, oats, rye, corn and 
buckwheat, was greater in 1845 than 
in 1890. The total yield of hay, on the 
other hand, was less than two-thirds in 
1845 what it was in 1890. In 1845 
Connecticut produced over 6,000,000 
pounds of butter and over 5,000,000 
pounds of cheese: while in 1890 she 
produced over 7,000,000 pounds of 
butter on farms, and about 3,000,000 
pounds more in creameries, besides 


these changes. 


Connecticut of each 


*See “The Outlook” of March 3, to and 
17, 1900, for an article by Roland Lynde 
Hartt on “The Regeneration of Rural New 
England.” 
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marketing 28,000,000 gallons of milk ; 
but produced only 112,566 pounds of 
The number of sheep kept in 
1845 was nearly 290,000, while in 18g0 
the number was 37,650. On the other 
hand Connecticut produced more 
large fruits, such as apples, pears, 
peaches and plums, in 1890 than 1845. 
Small fruits and market garden prod- 
ucts were marketed to the extent of 
$371,000 worth in 1890, while in 1845 


cheese. 


small fruits were almost unknown in 
our trade, and garden truck was found 
only in the larger city markets. The 
value of the agricultural products of 
Connecticut, as shown by the special 
census of 1845, is very close to fifteen 
and one-half million dollars, while by 
the U. S. census of 1890 it is given as 
nearly eighteen millions of dollars. 
Furthermore, of 
confined to the products of farms, 
while that of 1845 included those of 
town and city gardens. 
census report on the agriculture of 


the census 1890 is 


The advance 


Connecticut, just available, shows a 
marked increase over that of 1890 in 
the products of the dairy, of poultry, 
of large and small fruits and of garden 
truck, and gives the total value of al! 
farm products as $28,277,000. 
Farming in New England to-day is 
conducted on the intensive and not on 
Where the staple 
crops of half a century ago, such as 
wheat, 


the extensive scale. 


corn, oats, and rye, gave a 
gross income of perhaps from twenty- 
five to forty dollars per acre, the sales 
from garden truck, small fruits and 
tobacco now exceed these amounts five 
to ten fold. To be sure, competition 


from the South is felt somewhat, but 
the city consumer who is ready to pay 
good prices, wants the freshest and 
the best products, and the local pro- 
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ducer has only to meet these require- 
ments in order to command his own 
prices. The profits that may be de- 
rived from some of the common fruits 
and vegetables may be seen by com- 
paring their market value per acre 
with the cost of production. 
of the more 


Several 
reliable growers have 
given me figures showing the average 
market value of certain crops they 
have grown. These figures show the 
market value per acre of strawberries 
to range from $200 to $450; of rasp- 
berries, $200 to $400; of peaches, $200 
to $400; of muskmelons, $200 to $400 ; 
of cauliflower, $200 to $400; of celery, 
$200 to $300; of onions, $150 to $300. 
The total receipts, of course, vary 
with the season and the skill of the 
grower in producing and marketing. 
It is more difficult to get reliable fig- 
ures as to cost of production, yet few 
farmers place the cost of producing 
and marketing most of these crops 
above $100 to $125 per acre. 

One of the most striking features of 
the agriculture of to-day, when con- 
trasted with that of the past, is the 
for hand 
United States rivals all 


substitution of machinery 
labor. The 
nations in the use of improved ma- 
chinery on her farms. The steady 
sway of the mower has been super- 
seded by the click of the mowing ma- 
chine, with the result that as much is 
accomplished with one team as was 
On the 
more level lands of the state crops are 
planted, cultivated harvested 
without the use of hand labor except to 
guide and regulate the machines. The 
cost of growing our common farm 


formerly done by ten men. 


and 


_crops has been reduced nearly one-half 


by the introduction of such useful ma- 
chinery as the mower, the tedder, and 
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the horse rake; the corn planter and 
the harvester; the potato planter and 
digger; sulky plows, improved har- 
rows and the other machines that are 
now found on hundreds of farms. The 
high price of labor is forcing farmers 
to study closely the question of cost of 
production, and the use of machinery 
is helping to solve the problem. One 
progressive farmer in a recent con- 
versation said to the writer that the 
use of a hay loader had actually saved 
him the price of one man during the 
entire haying season. 

The introduction and use of com- 
the 
yield of farm crops and aided in the 
development of lines of farming that 
would hardly have been possible under 
former The area to be 
cultivated and the yields obtained are 
no longer limited by the amount of 
stock the farmer can carry. The use 
of commercial fertilizers has not only 
brought larger yields, but has im- 


mercial fertilizers has increased 


conditions. 


proved the quality of crops to an ex- 
tent which was not possible with the 
exclusive natural 
Previous to 1862, when the first com- 
pany for the manufacture of commer- 
cial fertilizers was organized, the only 
commercial sources of plant food were 
wood ashes, bone and a small amount 
of guano. At the present time Con- 
necticut uses $600,000 worth, while 
New York and New Jersey each uses 
over $2,000,000 worth annually. The 
commercial sources of plant food that 
are now available have made it possi- 
ble for the farmer near good markets 
to produce large amounts of small 
fruits and garden truck, without his 
being obliged to engage in general 


use of manures. 


farming in order to keep up the fer- 
tility of his soil. 
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The growth of our cities has made a 
large demand for milk and butter, veg- 
etables and fruits, tobacco, eggs and 
poultry, all of which are profitable 
when produced near good markets, 
and some of which may be shipped 
long distances. For the growth and 
sale of these products, as well as 
others that might be mentioned, New 
England offers advantages surpassed 
by no other portion of the country. 
The tendency of the manufacturer to 
confine his efforts to one line of goods 
has shown the farmer the value of 
concentration. The rigid division of 
labor that is demanded of the opera- 
tors in a shop, has led the farmer to 
enquire the “Jack at all 
trades” can be a successful farm man- 


whether 
ager. The tendency of agriculture to- 
specialties, and the 
western competition, together with the 
growth of the manufacturing towns, 


day is toward 


has made clear what can be grown 
that will sell readily, and what it is 
useless to grow and attempt to sell in 
competition with the West. 

More money is invested in dairying 
in New England than in any other 
branch of farming. The production 
of milk for retailing in cities, towns, 
or villages is proving one of the most 
profitable specialties on farms within 
five miles of suitable markets. Along 
many of the railroads, milk is shipped 
in large quantities to such markets as 
New York, and Providence. 
The great value of milk as food is be- 
ing more widely appreciated than ever 
before, and there is a growing demand 
for products of the best and purest 
qualitv. The modern teachings of 
bacteriology have shown that prac- 
tically all the changes in milk, that 
deteriorate its qualitv, are due to the 


Boston 
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l‘armers are less- 
ening the bacterial growth by adopt- 
ing more cleanly methods, and by 
holding the milk at such a temperature 
that germ life will not thrive. Those 
who are producing milk of a high 
quality and guaranteeing its purity, 
are thus profiting greatly by the adop- 
tion of modern methods. 

One of the most helpful features of 
progress for towns remote from mar- 
the 
About sixty of these creameries are in 
operation in Connecticut alone, and 
they can be found dotted all over New 
England. The creameries have not 
only increased the general quality and 
price of butter, but have relieved the 
household of one of the most arduous 
tasks of the whole life of the farm. 
To-day very few farmers’ wives are 
expected to make butter, while fifty 
years ago all the butter and cheese was 
prepared for market by the skill and 
The 
establishment of creameries has made 
this a great dairy region. No better 
evidence of the high quality of our 
dairy products can be cited than the 


growth of germs. 


kets is cooperative creamery. 


energy of the good housewife. 


fact that the highest awards for butter 
at the Columbian Exposition in 1893 
were made to New England states. 
Next to dairying, the most common 
branches of farming now practised in 
New England, are market gardening 
A trip eight to 
ten miles north, south or west from 
Boston will take one to some of the 
most thriving market garden estab- 
lishments in the United States. Many 
of farms from ten to 
twenty acres under glass, and are pro- 
ducing crops that often give gross re-. 
turns of one thousand dollars per acre 
There is doubtless more 


and fruit growing. 


these have 


annually. 
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profit in market gardening to-day than 
in any other single branch of farming, 
and the activity and business push of 
the men engaged in it indicate no 
symptoms of decline. Farmers, as a 
class, are seeing the advantage of 
these crops and are quite generally 
turning their attention to the raising 
of garden vegetables and fruits. A 
large area in New England is found 
to be admirably adapted to the growth 
of fruits. No better apples and pears 
than those grown on our higher hills 
and no better small fruits than those 
in our valleys and warmer slopes can 
be grown anywhere in the United 
States. 
offer excellent advantages 


Even our remote hill farms 
the 
growth of apples and other large 
fruits. The demand both here and 
abroad is always good, and when care 
is used to obtain good quality, the 
profits are large. The orchard, well 
cared for, is often the most profitable 
area on the farm. 

Not being satisfied with present 
conditions, several progressive farm- 


for 


ers are making use of small streams 
and other sources of water supply to 
irrigate land for small fruits and veg- 
etables, and no more profitable enter- 
prise has been undertaken in connec- 
tion with the farm. In seasons of 
abundant rainfall an acre of straw- 
berries will afford gross sales to the 
amount of about four hundred dollars, 
vet during the past seven years there 
have been no Iess than three seasons 
when the gross returns have been cut 
down by drought fifty per cent. or 
more. During one of these dry sea- 
sons, experiments made on strawber- 
ries on the farm of a leading Connecti- 
cut grower, showed an increase in 


vield of nearly 170 per cent. from plots 
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of land well irrigated, as compared 
with similar areas supplied only with 
the natural rainfall. Not only were 
the yields greatly increased but the 
size and general appearance of the 
fruit was so much improved that it 
commanded a higher price than fruit 
from plots not irrigated. 

The farmers of the Connecticut and 
the Housatonic valleys are largely in- 
terested in the cultivation of tobacco. 
No region in the United States pro- 
duces tobacco of a higher quality than 
these two valleys. True, prices have 
fluctuated, and at times have been al- 
most ruinous; but, on the whole, the 
crop has been a profitable one, not- 
the of one 
writer that “of late years it has paid 
poorly or not at all.” Personal inter- 
views with some of the most success- 
ful tobacco growers of the Connecti- 
cut Valley bring out the fact that 
the grower with “dogged persistence” 
is the one who has gained in the race 
One grower of twenty- 


withstanding assertion 


for profits. 
five years’ experience said to me in 
substance, that the man who has prof- 
ited by growing tobacco is the one who 
has “stuck to it,” raising a certain 
amount each year without regard to 
prices, while the man who has gone 
wild over high prices one year and has 
planted extensively the next, has some- 
times lost heavily. The average yield 
of tobacco is about 1,800 pounds per 
acre, and the price to the grower for 
the past fifteen years has averaged 
between twelve and fifteen cents per 
pound, while the cost of production is 
placed, by experienced growers, at 
from eight to ten cents per pound. 
The statement has been made, with- 
out the least reservation, that, “When- 
ever agriculture is the sole basis of 
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subsistence you have at best the pre- 
monitory symptoms of decline and at 
worst an advance 
tion.” The latter part of this claim | 
will not try to refute, as I do not con- 
sider that it bears much weight on the 


stage of depopula- 


question of the general decline of agri- 
culture. If, however, the best condi- 
tions of agriculture point to degen- 
eracy and decay, rural New England 
is in a sorry state. 

In order to obtain some facts rela- 
tive to the financial status of agricul- 
ture in a purely farming community, 
I recently visited a certain farming 
the of 
which comprises about one-half of a 


district in Connecticut, area 


township. The farmers were in the 
main giving their attention to dairying 
and tobacco culture, and to a limited 
extent to the growth of fruits and veg- 
etables. Careful inquiry showed that 
of the one hundred and fifty farms in 
the district, only seven and one-half 
per cent. were in the hands of foreign- 
ers,the others having been inherited by 
the present owners. The number and 
extent of mortgages was quite large, 
but this was due to the fact that the 
original farms had, in many cases, 
been divided in the settlement of es- 
tates. 
of buildings for one of the farms, of- 
ten necessitated the placing of a mort- 
gage on the property. A far more im- 
portant and interesting condition was 
found in the fact that the mortgages 
were being gradually reduced. No 
less than four-fifths of the farmers 
were saving money beyond the re- 
quirements of good living. The in- 
come from many of the dairies, ob- 
tained through a prosperous creamery, 
was sufficient to support the family 
and pay the hired help, while the 


The construction of a new set 
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profits from the salé of tobacco, vege- 
tables and fruits were used in reduc- 
ing the mortgage, in making improve- 
ments on the farm, or in forming a 
modest bank account. A prosperous 
grange added to the financial well be- 
ing of the community. Advantage 
was taken by its members of the op- 
portunity to cooperate in buying, from 
car loads of grain for 
cattle feeding being purchased annu- 
ally at a saving to the farmer of from 
A gen- 
eral feeling of contentment prevailed 
in the entire community. 


ten to twelve 


three to four dollars per ton. 


This is not 
a rare instance of prosperity in a pure- 
ly farming district. Similar instances, 
within ten miles of good markets, can 
be found all over New England. 
Possibly this does not fairly repre- 
sent conditions that may be found in 
the more remote hill districts. True, 
the small farmer of the hill towns is 
placed at a disadvantage beside his 
more fortunate brother in the valleys 
or near good markets. The spirit of 
cooperation just referred to needs to 
be extended. Farming remote from 
should 


markets be conducted 


larger scale than it is now. Groups of 


on a 


adjacent farms might be combined 
under a single or a coOperative owner- 
I believe the latter scheme en- 
tirely practicable. Two things, how- 
ever, are necessary for the success of 


ship. 





working capital 
management. 


such an enterprise, 
and business 
Farmers should combine their capital, 


throw down their division walls and 


good 


fences, use the stones in improving 
the highways, and engage on a larger 
scale in such branches of farming as 
soil, exposure, and markets have 
shown to be best adapted to the local- 
Here, too, it seems to me, is a 


ity. 
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chance for the capital of our cities that 
is anxiously seeking investment. I 
fully believe that capital wisely in- 
vested and judiciously managed in 
such branches of farming as dairying, 
sheep raising, fruit growing and for- 
estry, will pay good dividends in these 
remote hill towns. As a part of the 
enterprise, families from the cities 
could be provided with delightful and 
healthful homes six to eight months 
in the year. I would not advise that 
money be expended lavishly as is now 
often the case by city men who make 
the farm simply a great “plaything.” 
The capital should be invested as a 
project. The enterprise 
would need to be conducted on a scale 
large enough to warrant the employ- 
ment of a competent farm manager, 
and to have the whole farm managed 
on a sound business basis and accord- 
ing to up-to-date scientific methods. 
The use that farmers are making 
to-day of the teachings of science in- 
dicates that there is not only a ten- 
dency to improve the financial side of 
their business, but also that they have 
entered upon an era of intellectual ad- 
vance that affords great encourage- 
The more pro- 


business 


ment for the future. 
gressive farmers are not only familiar 
with the chemical terms used in con- 
nection with fertilizers 
and cattle feeds, but have such a gen- 
eral knowledge of chemistry that they 
are making practical application of its 
teachings in raising their crops and 
feeding their herds. A knowledge of 
the life of insects and the nature of 
plant diseases has led to the use of in- 
secticides and fungicides, and by their 
use farmers are getting larger crops 
of better quality. A test for the butter 
fats of milk, so simple that no special 


commercial 
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chemical skill is required in conduct- 
ing it, is providing an effectual means 
of studying the relative butter value of 
cows. Farmers are making use of this 
as a basis for improving their herds 
and for getting control of the value 
of the milk and cream which they sell. 

The younger farmers are utilizing 
and profiting by the teachings of the 
experiment stations and agricultural 
colleges to a degree that is not seen in 
any other country. The granges and 
farmers’ institutes are doing much to 
awaken the intellectual life of rural 
communities. Topics of interest in the 
home or on the farm are most com- 
monly discussed at them, and many 
an awkward speaker is improved and 
developed through the practice af- 
forded in the discussions. 

The social and ethical sides of farm 
life are also making progress throug) 
the freer intercourse with the world 
afforded by improved highways and 
by the extension of trolley lines. The 
contact of the younger generation with 
the life of the city is making new and 
more progressive methods of living 
almost a necessity. To-day, on many 
farms, the “best room’’ is none too 
good for the family. Musical instru- 
ments are found in a large proportion 
of the country homes; a daily paper, 
some of the best magazines, and often 
the leading novel of the day are not 
uncommon. The farmer now can not 
live on the meager income of his fore- 
fathers, nor does he care to try to do 
it. He has begun to realize that if he 
is to stand on the same social plane as 
men of other vocations, he must live 
in a similar way. He must afford his 
children the same educational privi- 
leges that their city cousins enjoy. 
The theater and the lecture hall now 
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attract many from the country to the 
city. The home grounds are more 
often beautified, and to him who has 
a love for nature, the opportunities 
for exercising his tastes in this line 
are unlimited. The Grange is doing 
much for the social as well as the edu- 
All 
political and religious discussions are 
debarred, but the social intercourse of 
the members tends to develon a spitit 


cational well-being of farmers. 


of tolerance and of respect among 
those holding unlike views. 

There is, however, a religious phase 
in the life of the farm that should not 
be overlooked. !t must be admitted 
that there is a decline in the old time 
interest in the orthodox doctrines of 
The the 
churches has, in many places, droppe/ 


religion. membership in 
off, and the finances will no longer 
support the class of preachers that the 
times demand. 
to the decline in population above indi- 


This is due, in part, 


cated, and in part to a lack of interest 
in the kind of church worship now of- 
The churches of the hill towns 
have lagged behind both in methods 
freedom of worship. The 
different of 
preaching from that which satisfied 
their fathers. 


fered. 


and in 


farmers demand a sort 
The wide gap which 
formerly existed between the intellec- 
tual status of the country pastor and 
that of his people has been largely 
closed. The people have gained in 
intelligence, but the churches, as a 
rule, do not afford a correspondingly 
higher type of preaching. Yet in some 
p'aces we see encouraging signs, such 
as a breaking down of denominational 


barriers and a combination of churches 
under a more liberal form of worship. 
The country churches are beginning 
to appreciate that this is an age of hu- 
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manitarianism and not of theology. 
They are endeavoring to make their 
services more and more 
practical, and to into closer 
touch with the every day life of their 
communities. 

The farmer has, by his own pro- 
gressiveness, gained a better standing 


intellectual 
come 


in business and in social life than he 
formerly held. 
New England farm are now such as to 
attract men of brains and intelligence. 
The tendency to concentrate other 
lines of business into trusts and com- 
binations is closing many avenues for 


The conditions on the 


capital and enterprise, and the in- 
ducements for a young man to go 
West are not as alluring as hitherto. 
The free and the cheap lands have 
been so generally taken up that, except 
for a man with considerable capital, 
the openings in western farming are 
The East, on the other 
hand, offers many opportunities to the 


not numerous. 


man of small means, besides social and 
educational better than 
those on the large farms of the West. 
The attractiveness of our rural com- 


advantages 


munities is growing. The movement 
of the population which has been so 
strongly toward the cities is now turn- 
ing toward the country. Improved 
highways and the extension of trolley 
lines are bound to encourage this ten- 
If formerly country people 
have sought homes in the cities, it is 
evident that the people of to-day are 
appreciating, as never before, that the 
country offers the strongest induce- 
ments for the building up of homes 
where health and the comforts of life 
can be fully enjoyed. 


dency. 


New England agriculture, taken as 
a whole, shows a gradual transition 
Its history, its 
statistics, and its practical operations 
indicate that farming has made dis- 
tinct progress during the past fifty 
vears, and that the present outlook is 
most encouraging. 


toward better things. 


Everything points 
to a better future for the life of our 
We believe that the 
tide of prosperity has turned, that the 
value of farm lands will improve, and 
that the future of rural New England 
is brighter than ever before. 


country towns. 


The English Commonwealth 


By Burdett Hart 


N the history of the Puritan Com- 
monwealth and in the principles 
which underlie it, we as Ameri- 

cans and as freemen, have a 

peculiar interest. If the lofty tone of 

its government, sounding over the na- 
tions, and the fame and prowess of 


its chief man could lead an Asiatic 


Jew to the shores of 
trace the pedigree of Cromwell, 
with the idea that he should find 
him to be “the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah,”* then indeed does it become 
us to be familiar with that momen- 


period of English history, 


England to 


tous 


*See Southey’s Life of Cromwell. 
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which is also our own history sub- 
stantially. 

The Commonwealth is that form 
of government which was estab- 
lished on the execution of Charles I 
in 1649, and which lasted till the res- 
toration of Charles II in 1660. It 
was an eccentric form of govern- 
ment, which more from the 
necessities of things than from any 
predeterminate design, or because it 
satisfied the people of England or 
their leaders in The 
great bulk of the English people, 
even of who battled 
popular rights, 
wished for nothing more or better 
than a limited monarchy, with a free 
constitution. 
present 


arose 


those times. 
those most 


strenuously for 


A government like the 
government of England 
would have been 
them. And if 
possessed wisdom enough to grant 


satisfactory to 
their monarchs had 


what was proper and to grasp for 
nothing more than it was best for 
them to have, as sovereigns, the 
English throne would have stood 
strong in the affections of its sub- 
jects, and that wild tempest which 
swept over the British territory in 
the century would 
never have been known. ‘The first 


had no 


seventeenth 


have 
loval subjects than the Presbyte- 
rians and the Independents if he had 
known enough to be wise 


Charles would more 


and to 
treat them in a way which would 
have gratified them while it would 
not have injured himself. The whole 
history of this conflict between the 
king and the Parliament clearly shows 
that the people wished to bring the 
king to his senses, not to the scaf- 
fold: and it was his own fault that 
he came to the latter. 
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Before looking directly at the Com- 
monwealth, we may glance at the 
causes which resulted in that peculiar 
development. For it was not the fruit 


of a sudden impulse, of a premature 


and groundless excitement. It was 
the result of ages of thought. It was 


the harvest of principles which had 
been germinating and growing for 
centuries. 

Substantial doctrines of a new phi- 
losophy had been proclaimed, and on 
the ruins of fallen systemsastructure 
had been reared stately as the chaste 
Corinthian architecture. The spirit of 
had led chartless 
oceans to the discovery of a new 
world of beauty and wealth. The dar- 
ing and energy of bold voyagers had 


enterprise over 


woven a charm around the stories 
which they told of uncultivated gar- 
dens on the western shores gorgeous 
and fragrant with aromatic shrubs 
and Amidst 
the majesty and solitude and freedom 


blooming vegetation. 


of the wilderness Englishmen were 
enjoying a liberty which they had 
sought through hardship and contest 
and which was in harmony with the 
grandeur and solemnity and beauty of 
nature around them. The rich treas- 
ures of Grecian and Roman learning 
had been opened to the British mind 
and the British intellect was exultant 
in its communion with the culture of 
ancient states. A literature was 
growing up on English soil destined 
to become as classic as that which 
had flourished in the classic lands of 
earlier with names 
that would stand as the peers of 
names already enshrined by genius 
The Bi- 
ble, the depository of a more sacred 
learning than any which is 


times, adorned 


and hallowed by antiquity. 


merely 
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human, had been translated into the 
language of the people and was fur- 
nishing them food for sturdy thought. 

Moreover, the great Reformation 
had made its resistless strides over the 
altars of superstition and the thrones 
of tyranny. A voice, which went 
forth from the cell of a thoughtful 
monk, had reverberated amongst the 
temples and palaces of the European 
states, arousing the slumbering peo- 
ple for the tasks of improvement and 
redemption. Luther, Melancthon, 
Zwingle, Calvin, were the apostles of 
the Reform, and their influence was 
felt in the schools of German learning 
and in the Alpine villages of Switzer- 
land, summoning thoughtful scholars 
and hardy mountaineers to a com- 
mon rally for principles dear to them 
all. In defence of the bold reformers 
princes had marshalled their hosts to 
battle and the plains of European 
strife had been shaken beneath the 
tread of mustering squadrons. It 
could not be that the Island Kingdom 
should be unresponsive in the grapple 
of such a contest. Voices went back 
from her white cliffs and her venera- 
ble universities in deep response to 
the call from the German Fatherland. 

Beside, Great Britain was not un- 
mindful of, and was not untaught by, 
past efforts for reform. She had 
read the history that was written in 
the vales of Piedmont and in the for- 
ests of Bohemiaand was familiar with 
the work of Wycliffe at home and of 
She had seen the whis- 
kered warriors of the old crusades, 
who had followed banners to battle 
that never knew retreat, sweeping 
down, like legions of wrath, upon the 
fruitful fields of Provence and Lan- 
guedoc, trampling the olive and the 


Huss abroad. 
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vine to the earth, demolishing lordly 
castles, making smoking ruins of the 
homes of a polished people, and, be- 
cause they worshipped God in sim- 
plicity, driving them forth from their 
desecrated temples to the temples 
which He had built for them in the 
solitudes of the mountains. 

All these were lessons which the 
thoughtful English mind had com- 
mitted to memory and by which it was 
to be guided in the serious encounter 
whose menace was upon the land. 

From an early day England had 
been the home of liberty. Far in 
advance of the Continental nations, 
England was the streaming north- 
ern light which flashed up the sky 
of the political world. Her people, 
offspring of the stern and 
noble Norman races, loved the spirit 
of freedom. The Magna Charta was 
the bulwark of her government. 
Every Englishman was a man, and, 
if accused of crime, he was to be tried 
by a jury of his peers. A strange pe- 
culiarity in English history is the 
influence of a powerful middle class 
in society and in politics. Abroad 
there were nobles and vassals. But 
society in England was of different 
organization. There was a_ great 
middle neither nobles nor 
peasants, whose influence was wider 
than that of the nobility, and was 
more feared, if not respected, by the 
sovereigns. 


Saxon 


class, 


The House of Commons was or- 
ganized withintwo centuries afterthe 
Norman Conquest and was the repre- 
sentative of this great class in the 
political affairs of the country. Those 
who composed this class were the 
landholders, the merchants and 


wealthy citizens, the scholars and 
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the members of the learned profes- 
sions. They were thinking, intelli- 
gent, influential, powerful. The king 
was dependent upon them; the no- 
bility was powerless without them. 
They were the men who formed the 
great body of the leading Puritans. 
They were the men who founded the 
institutions of New England and 
gave tone and character to society 
here. They were the men who, in 
the times of the Commonwealth, 
rallied to the popular cause and gave 
it safety and success amidst the 
whirlwinds and tempests that burst 
and beat upon it. A long and severe 
discipline on English soil had pre- 
pared this large class for the great 
work which they felt impelled to 
undertake and which resulted in the 
establishment of the Common- 
wealth. 

In the first place, they were de- 
prived of religious liberty. When 
Henry VIII had severed England 
from Rome, it was the powerful mid- 
dle class which cherished the princi- 
ples of the Reformation and carried 
them out to their true issues. 

In the second place, they were de- 
prived of civil liberty. From the days 
of Henry VII the kingly prerogative 
and assumption had gradually en- 
croached upon the constitutional lib- 
erties of the English people. It was 
the studied policy of that king to exalt 
the throne upon the ruins of all that 
came into competition with it. His 
son, who had many of the attributes 
of a despot, grasped for a still more 
unlimited sovereignty and _ gained 
much that he sought. Under suc- 
ceeding reigns the regal power grew 
still more absolute, and when Charles 
I. ascended the throne it was with the 


mistaken idea that he was the abso- 
lute monarch of England and that he 
had a divine right to govern wrongly. 
With a recklessness that was prophet- 
ic of his downfall he dissolved Par- 
liament after Parliament, disregarding 
the voice of the people as it was ut- 
tered in significant warnings through 
their representatives, and at length, in 
1629, he determined to rule alone. 
For eleven years the government of 
England was a despotism. Led by 
Laud and Stafford, Charles trampled 
on the constitution, imposing his own 
will, as the supreme law, upon the 
English people. Property, liberty, 
rights, life, were at his disposal. No 
exactions were too rigid, no measures 
too violent, for the caprice or necessi- 
ties of the tyrant. It was a deep game 
of treachery and wrong. But it was 
played too rashly. The forfeit was 
paid in royal blood. 

While Charles exulted and ruled, 
the people suffered and thought. It 
was not for the English nation pas- 
sively to bear all this. It was contra- 
ry to the training of centuries; it 
made their blood boil; it kindled in 
them the flame of vengeance. These 
eleven heavy years were years of re- 
flection; they were the preparatory 
season for that great work which was 
afterward so thoroughly and so terri- 
bly achieved. A fire was then kindled 
throughout England which many 
waters could not quench nor crimson 
floods drown. 


Such were among the proximate 
and more remote causes which led on 
to the establishment of the English 
Commonwealth. But all this expe- 
rience of the past, all this training ana 
discipline, would avail nothing with- 
out a long and painful struggle. It 
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came in the exciting discussions of 
Parliament. Said a great Puritan 
leader, on the floor of the Commons, 
in the presence of the king: “Treason 
against the people is treason against 
the throne. It is the law that doth 
entitle the king to the allegiance and 
service of his people; it entitles the 
people to the protection and justice 
of the king. Arbitrary power is dan- 
gerous to the king’s person, and dan- 
gerous to his crown.” So bold com- 
moners gave utterance to their free 
thoughts, and over all the realm rang 
their denunciation of the despotism 
of the throne and their demand for the 
rights of the people. 

At length decision was left to the 
arbitrament of arms. Around the 
royal standards gathered the nobility 
of the kingdom and those who were 
dependent upon the king and the no- 
bles. The cause of the people and of 
national liberty had the sympathy of 
a respectable number of the nobility, 
but was mainly dependent upon the 
large and powerful middle class which 
has been alluded to. The one party 
was moved by the associations of the 
past, by sympathy for the ancient 
throne, by the hereditary pride of a 
privileged aristocracy. It was enough 
for them that their good blades were 
drawn for the king and for the old 
throne of England. The other party 
fought for civil and religious rights, 
for the old constitutional liberties of 
Englishmen, to put down the usurped 
tyranny of the crown. On the one 
hand was Charles, the anointed king 
of England, profligate, false, tyranni- 
cal. On the other, were those noble 
representatives of the people, John 
Hampden, in the greatness of the 
term, a man; Oliver Cromwell, with a 


mind that grasped great thoughts, 
with a hand that could execute great 
deeds, of whom a late historian 
writes: “Whatever he says or does 
has some mark of the vigor of his 
character—so original, so essentially 
different in its manifestations from the 
customary displays of public men;” 
and there were others who ranked 
with these in the burning love of free- 
dom. 

The Long Parliament, which met 
in the autumn of 1640, firmly pro- 
ceeded in the work of reform. In 
1641, the Earl of Strafford, who was 
the prime minister of despotism, lost 
his head. The next year, Charles at- 
tempted to seize five leading members 
of the House of Commons, who were 
accused of high treason, and marched 
his armed men into the Hall of Parlia- 
ment. The men whom he sought 
were conveniently absent, and the 
commoners looked defiance at their 
sovereign. After that their acts were 
those of men who knew what they 
were attempting and who were deter- 
mined to achieve what they at- 
tempted. Strong men had taken their 
seats in the Commons, men who had 
watched for vears with intensest in- 
the tendency of events, and 
the times had made great. 
Eminent as has been the talent of men 
the Commons of 
England, imminent as have been the 
crises at which they have been called 
to act, never was there an array of 
loftier talent witnessed there, never 
was there a more important crisis in 
the annals of English history. The 
civil war commenced. The battle of 


terest 
whom 


gathered within 


Edgehill was fought, the first in a 
series which resulted in the overthrow 
of regal power and the establishment 
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of the Commonwealth. That war was 
one of peculiar characteristics. It re- 
vealed the masterly qualities of one 
whom Providence had appointed for 
a great work, who slowly rose to 
more than regal rank, who wielded a 
power unmatched in that age of the 
world; “before whose genius,” in the 
glowing language of Macaulay, “the 
young pride of Louis and the veteran 
craft of Mazarin had stood rebuked; 
who had humbled Spain on the land 
and Holland on the sea; and whose 
imperial voice had arrested the victo- 
rious arms of Sweden and the perse- 
cuting fires of Rome.” In that war 
it was seen what religious enthusiasm 
will do for a soldiery, giving to raw 
recruits the steadiness and nerve and 
courage of tried and scarred veterans. 
Then Cromwell formed his famed 
troop, the Ironsides, composed of 
stanch religious men, who fought, as 
they did everything else, in the fear 
of God. In the shock of battle their 
onset was irresistible; where their 
banners flew and their sabres gleamed 
there went victory. Before them the 
fiery troopers of Rupert reeled and 
fled ; before them the proud standards 
of the conquering kingdom went 
down in dust and dishonor. Through 
all that war they were never defeated. 
We read of the persistent Macedonian 
phalanx, of the invincible Roman 
legion, of the old guard of Napoleon, 
whose terrible charge swept down the 
strongest infantry and turned the tide 
of mighty battles; but none of those 
knew of that exalted sentiment which 
animated the fearless, enthusiastic 
troops of the Commonwealth. They 
acted under the eye of Alexander or 
Caesar or Napoleon; these under the 
eye of God. It was the religious sen- 
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timent blended with sentiments of jus- 
tice and liberty which gave a peculiar 
quality to the armies of the Parlia- 
ment. In 1643, in a skirmish with 
the royal troops, Hampden, who 
was confessedly the leader of the 
peoples’ cause, a man of the loftiest 
character, of most unsullied honor, 
and who possessed an influence and 
self-control which eminently fitted 
him for the crisis of the nation, re- 
ceived a mortal wound of which he 
soon died. It was the nation’s 
greatest loss. Tears fell from the 
eyes of the stern soldiery as they 
followed the manly form of their 
leader to the grave, “bareheaded, 
with reversed arms and colors, sing- 
ing, as they marched, that lofty and 
melancholy psalm in which the fragil- 
ity of human life is contrasted with 
the immutability of Him in whose 
sight a thousand years are but as yes- 
terday when it is past and as a watch 
in the night.” 

In 1644 was fought the battle of 
Marston Moor. The forces of the 
king were 30,000 strong. And for a 
time it seemed as though the victory 
would be theirs. But in the centre 
of the bloody field, when all others 
were routed, stood the victorious 
Ironsides, still ready for conflict. 
They dashed through the royal 
ranks as though the arm of Omnipo- 
tence had hurled them on the foe. 
They rode down the hitherto un- 
conquered cavalry of Rupert, and 
gained the field. On that day it be- 


came plain that the Commonwealth 
would be established. 

About this time the crafty and 
powerful Laud, the leading instiga- 
tor of the king, was attainted of high 
treason and met his fate upon 


the 
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scaffold. So one by one fell the sup- 
ports of the forfeited monarchy. 
The famous battle of Naseby in 
1645 destroyed the hopes of Charles. 
Along the lines of the Puritan army 
rolled up their thrilling war-cry, “God 
is with us!” as they moved down 
upon the royalists. The eye of 
Cromwell ranged over the field, and 
where great deeds were to be done 
he rode at the head of his unfaltering 
Ironsides. Success at any point did 
not intoxicate them, but, under the 
steady discipline to which they had 


been trained, they wheeled and 
formed and charged again and 


made the victory certain and uni- 
versal. 

The resistless succession of events 
led at length to the execution of 
Charles I. Cromwell became the 
leading spirit of the new order of 
things; the Independents gained su- 
periority over the Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians and all others; it 
seemed to those whose business it 
was then to consult for the welfare 
of the neople of England that their 
tyrannical and king 
should meet with the common fate 
of traitors. The fact that his head 
had worn a crown, so far from ab- 
solving him from responsibility to 
the people, placed him under the 
strongest obligation to be just to 
them: a truth which all monarchs 
need to learn. In the language of 
Milton: “they refused, and wisely 
in my opinion, to make him king 
again, being then an enemy, who, 
when he was their king, had made 
himself their enemy.” A_ high 


treacherous 


Court of Justice was summoned: the. 
king was tried and found guilty. 
Sentence was passed upon him, and 
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on the 30th of Jaunary, 1649. Charles 
I. was beheaded. 
The times of the Commonwealth 


were troublous times. The na- 
tion had received a severe shock. 
The minds of men were unsettled. 


The people at large were not pre- 
pared for a republic. It needed a 
over them. 
the throne still dazzled 
Ireland broke into rebellion, 
and bloody massacres were resorted 
to for its suppression. Scotland 
was impatient and restless. A move- 
ment was soon projected for placing 
Charles II. on the throne of the 
united kingdoms. England 
rent by factions: multitudes of her 


arm 
mour of 
them. 


strong The gla- 


was 


citizens also were longing for the 
restoration of her throne. 
Strong are the associations 
which hold the popular mind, and it 
is always difficult to root out the 
prejudices which have grown up, as 
it were, from the soil and have grown 
into the body politic. 

Still the 
pered. 

The English were an industrious 
people. Relieved from the duties 
and burdens of war, they applied 
themselves to the pursuits of peace. 
In the country agriculture flourished 
and improved methods were adopted 
and new crops were raised. In the 
cities banking was established and 
new inventions were adding to the 
comfort, and increasing the resources 
of the citizens. Cromwell was a pro- 
moter of learning and of art. His own 
house was the resort of cultivated 
people, who there enjoyed refined 
amusement and the charm of music. 
Schools and the universities were en- 
couraged: popular intelligence and 


ancient 
old 


Commonwealth pros- 
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virtue greatly increased. Religion 
aided all other progress. The reli- 


gion of the Puritan, which brought » 


the soul into the presence of God 
and gave each man a sense of per- 
sonal accountability to his Maker, 
which disowned the cant of the hyp- 
ocrite on the one hand, and the for- 
mality of the Pharisee on the other 
hand, intensified life, gave dignity to 
all worthy pursuits, and made the 
Christian a truer citizen, a nobler 
man. Cromwell desired able, godly 
men in the pulpits, men of sound 
bearing, faithful to the Word of 
God, and watchful for the real inter- 
ests of their flocks; men who should 
command respect and honor the sa- 
cred office. The influence of the 
Puritan rulers and the Puritan clergy 
was hostile to debauchery, licen- 
tiousness, the vices which prevailed 
in the royal circles and which 
worked down from them among 
their imitators and widely among 
the people. They stood for moral- 
ity which is for the strength of anv 
people, for godliness which is for 
the right building of all society. 
Cromwell was a godly man. After 
a decisive battle he wrote of “an 
absolute victory obtained by the 
Lord’s blessing.” After another, 
“This is none other but the hand of 
God, and to Him alone give the glory, 
wherein none are to share with 
Him.” The battle cry of his armies 
was, “God is our strength!” While 
tracing all his victories to God, he 
was at the same time urging Parlia- 
ment “to do real things for the com- 
mon good.” 

Commercial enterprise revived un- 
der the Commonwealth. England 
became the rival of the United Prov- 
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inces whose flag had been carried 
into every sea. Her merchants sought 
trade in all foreign norts. Her navy, 
though inferior to that of the Dutch, 
eagerly engaged in conflict, gained 
victory after victory, and Van Tromp, 
who had insolently sailed along the 
English coasts with a broom fas- 
tened to his masthead, was himself 
swept from the seas; and England 
then entered upon that maritime su- 
premacy which, for the centuries 
since, she had proudly maintained. 

Only political affairs were in dis- 
order. But there were strong arms 
and stout hearts enlisted for the 
Commonwealth. All eyes were di- 
rected to Cromwell, whose military 
genius dazzled the soldiery and 
whose bold designs and measures 
marked him as the man of the times, 
the providential leader of the people. 
Under his strict discipline the army 
acquired the nerve and spirit which 
are prophetic of victory. He pos- 
sessed two characteristics which in- 
dicate the highest military ability, 
decision and celerity. Called to the 
command of all the forces of the 
Commonwealth, he swept over Ire- 
land like an impersonation of wrath. 
No sooner had his trumpet sum- 
moned a city to surrender than his 
cannon dashed an entrance through 
its walls into which poured his in- 
vincible warriors. 

Immediately after the rebellion 
was quelled in Ireland the Parlia- 
ment summoned him to lead their 
armies against the Scots with 
Charles II. at their head. The bat- 


tles of Dunbar and Worcester, the 
latter upon the anniversary of the 
former, in both of which Cromwell 
entirely 


was victorious, destroyed 
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the plans of the king and his parti- 
sans. In each of these engagements 
the battle-cry of the Puritans was, 
“The Lord of Hosts! The Lord of 
Hosts!” with which thev hurled 
themselves upon the enemy, and 
the royal standards sank before 
them. 

It was not strange that this suc- 
cessful and powerful leader should 
have desired a more efficient gov- 
ernment than that of the Parlia- 
ment. He saw that England, torn 
by factions, wasted by civil war, 
needed repose, and that for this a 
strong government was necessary. 
He saw that England looked to her 
victorious general for help, and that 
there seemed to be confidence in 
none other. When therefore, ac- 
companied by a few trusted soldiers, 
he walked into the Hall of Parlia- 
ment, and thundered forth the com- 
mand, “In the name of God, go!” 
when, in 1653, he permitted himself 
to be inaugurated “Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland and Ireland,” he felt that 
he was doing for his country what 
her necessities required and what a 
true patriotism demanded. The 
Commonwealth under Cromwell pre- 
sents a most impressive illustration 
of what the genius of an individual 
can accomplish for a people. He 
was a man, and while, like all other 
men, he was not uninfluenced by 
personal ambition, it is plain that he 
supremely sought the public good. 
He might have aggrandized himself 
by foreign wars and made himself 
conspicuous as the first general of 
that age. But he promoted the pur- 
suits of peace. He aimed to givé 
the nation stability, confidence, that 
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character without which it could not 
be truly great. Civil and religious 
liberty were cherished. Pure- 
minded and great men, like Hale 
and Blake, were summoned to the 
most responsible public stations. 
England rose then to a greatness 
which attests the superiority of 
Cromwell. She took her own place 
among the nations, not by violence, 
not by assumed supremacy, but by 
her developed ability, by her ac- 
knowledged greatness. She was the 
leader of the Protestant Powers. 
She commanded the respect of those 
who envied and hated her. Foreign 
states courted her alliance because 
they feared her power. France was 
glad of peace with the Common- 
wealth. Spain was humbled before 
her arms. The fleets of Holland, 
which had long held the supremacy 
of the seas, were mastered by the na- 
vies of Cromwell. Sweden acknowI!- 
edged the might of the Protector 
and showed him the deference which 
she had never 
kings of Britain. 


shown to crowned 
His demand for 
justice to the Waldenses was heeded 
at once. Never had the nation been 
better governed at home, never had 
her influence been more commanding 
abroad, than during these proud days 
of the Commonwealth. 

Names which have become august 
will often characterize an epoch bet- 
ter than any abstract statement. 
Among the statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth towers the name of John 
Hampden, a man of that dignity and 
affability, that public spirit and 
self-control, which mark the truly 
great. Among the preachers and 


scholars of the Commonwealth are 
the names of John Howe and John 
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Owen: the former, Cromwell’s fa- 
vorite preacher and private chaplain, 
a man of splendid port and a lordly 
order of mind, of large, genuine 
Christian charity; the latter, while 
he was descended from a royal an- 
cestry and inherited a princely es- 
tate, and while he honored by his 
learning the University of Oxford 
over which he had been appointed 
vice-chancellor, still thought it his 
highest honor to preach the Gospel 
of Christ as a Puritan minister. A 
great literary authority has said, “In 
England, during the latter half of 
the 17th century, there were only 
two great creative minds. One of 
these minds produced the Paradise 
Lost, the other the Pilgrim’s Prog- 
John Milton and John Bun- 
yan were men of the Common- 
wealth. It was under the adminis- 
tration of Cromwell that the great 
dreamer commenced the preach- 
ing of the gospel, which, after the 
restoration of Charles Stuart, exposed 
him to that imprisonment during 
which his immortal allegory was writ- 
ten. The connection which Milton 
sustained to the Comonwealth was 
most intimate. When, after the exe- 
cution of Charles I, the republican 
Council of State sought for a Secre- 
tary who should present their com- 
to foreign states in 


ress.” 


munications 


chaste and classic Latin language, 
their attention was naturally turned 
to Milton, who, in addition to his 
ripe and wide scholarship, had been 
from his youth up a bold and stanch 
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republican. It was not beneath that 
transcendent poet to devote himself 
to the tasks which liberty then im- 
posed upon its friends. Behold, in the 
foreign office, Milton expressing in 
classic elegance the will of Crom- 
well! Without multiplying names 
which graced the annals of the Com- 
monwealth, it will be enough to 
mention One more, in another de- 
partment, whose youth was spent in 
this stirring period and whose prin- 
ciples were formed on those of its 
great men, the name of one of the 
peers of philosophy, John Locke. 

The days of the English Common- 
wealth were destined to be few. The 
iron warrior, the strong-handed 
ruler, England’s great Protector, lay 
in the might of his great manhood 
on the bed of death. Strong prayers 
went up from the altars of England 
for the life of Cromwell. A wild 
tempest was sweeping over the Eng- 
lish capital. Calmly the soul of the 
dying ruler rested on the God of 
the Everlasting Covenant, and 
amidst the uproar of the storm, his 
voice was heard in his dying prayer. 

With Cromwell perished the 
hopes of the Commonwealth. The 
enthusiastic appeal of Milton, the 
efforts of the strong men who clung 
to the hope of a republic, could not 
avail to prevent the reéstablishment 
of the throne. So passed the glory of 
that bright period in the history of 
England, as sets the sun of a golden 
day to be followed by a night of gloom 
and storm. 
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